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We of The Bank of Virginia like to think of banking 


as combining the functions of a reservoir and a pump 
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Here's what -we mean. We act as a reservoir into 
which the people of Virginia pour millions of dollars 
‘for safekeeping. We keep a portion of that money in 
the reservoir—plus extra funds provided by stock- 
holders—so that the depositor can always withdraw 
what he needs when he needs it. 

But the rest of the money we pump out, as loans of 
one form or another, to provide financial “irrigation” 
for the growth of Virginia’s business and the pros- 





SAVE REGULARLY 


Here your savings now carn 144% on sums up to $7,500. 
And you can transact business with any of our offices in 6 
major cities of Virginia. As a savings customer you have 
preferred standing for our other services—loans, mort- 
gages, automobile financing, checking accounts, safe de- 


posit boxes, ete. 





perity of her people. These loans help create new 
goods and new services which are converted into 
money which, in turn, finds its way back into the 
banking reservoir. 

In other words, your deposit at The Bank of Vir- 
ginia benefits you and at the same time benefits your 
community. We invite you to join the thousands of 
other Virginians who put their money on double duty 
with us. 





CHECKING ACCOUNTS FOR ALL 


Virginia business and industry—like individual Virginians 
—find many advantages in our Standard Checking Ac- 
counts. Those who prefer our Popular Checking Account 
may open one at any of our offices by depositing as little as 
85. No minimum balance—no service charge. The cost is 


less than 7¢ per check. 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Buy, Buy, Buy 
This Superior 
Desk For Better 
School Seating 





And Appearance 


We are manufacturing in our factory at Lawrenceville, Virginia, 
school furniture, correctly designed and finished. The movable chair desk 
shown here represents an achievement in quality desk manufacturing. This 
desk has special features which are not found in other desks of this type. 
Those who have not seen this desk must see it to appreciate the fine addi- 
tional features and our representatives are ready and willing to demonstrate 
it at any time. 


APPROXIMATE DIMENSIONS 











FW 17 FW 15 FW 13 
Height of Seat ss car: 37 inches 15 inches 13 inches 
Depth of Seat a NE CA NE. .| 16% inches 1414 inches 1314 inches 
Width of Seat 1714 inches 154 inches 14\4 inches 
Shipping Weight ~ .| 30 pounds 28 pounds 27 pounds 
ONE Se oe pats 34 in. 7 Ply Maple Face 


NATURAL OR NUT BROWN FINISHES 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 





SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 
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— ATLAST/ CALIFONE 
—_—See “me «€©=6=ChCuThe ALL PURPOSE 
Record Player... 


PLAYS ALL SIZE RECORDS AND 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 


TWO SPEEDS—3314 and 78 RPM. 


* 17%” Transcriptions, 

* New 45 Minute Unbreakable Records. 
* Standard Phonograph Records. 

* Talking Books For The Blind. 

* Home Recordings. 

* SoundScriber Plastic Discs. 


PORTABLE—Weighs 10 Lbs. Complete 
$54.95 F.O.B. Richmond, Virginia. 





Model 6-A 


Check These Extra Features 
* FINEST QUALITY TRANSCRIPTION PICK-U P—New Prin- 


ciple Eliminates Needle “talk’—replacable, permanent stylus. 


* WIDE RANGE AMPLIFIER—Variable Tone Control—6” heavy 
duty speaker mounted in lid which may be hung on front of base 
or hung at distance. 


* THE ULTIMATE IN PORTABILITY—Rugged Molded “Cal- 


Ex” Case with professional wrinkle-finish, 


* GUARANTEED 90 DAYS—Against Defect in material or work- 
manship—Factory service available any time thereafter. 





Model 6-A 
Total Weight—10 Lbs. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS MODEL 


* This Model has Jack for Microphone for use as smal] Public Address 
_ System. 


* 6 Watt Output--8” Heavy Duty Speaker. 


* Separate Controls for Microphone and Transcriptions—Permits com- 
bining musical background with public address. 





$84.95 F.O.B. Richmond, Virginia. 


Model M-A 
Total Weight—15 Lbs. 


RICHMOND OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


816 East Main Street Richmond, Va. Phone 7-3054 
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MORE MONEY FOR YOUR SCHOOL .. 
20% averages around TWENTY CENTS PER PUPIL— 
certainly a great deal more than the thirty-five and even 


forty percent of other services. But that’s just one 


pson advantage! 














NOW ... PORTRAITS! ... Another Thompson tri- 
umph! Portraits, made in = own school, at prices 
students can easily afford! Not portrait-quality pictures 
oe. - Dut rtraits! Meticulous Individual attention to 
each subject, to each individual film. Ask our Repre- 
sentative or the Home Office for details. 

















PRINCIPAL’S FOTO FILE . No Charge! Thompson’s 
TWENTY PERCENT. plus FREE GROUP PIC- 
TURES ... plus PRINCIPAL'S FOTO FILE are im- 
portant reasons . convincing reasons. Reasons why 
more and more schools insist on Thompson for their 
school photographs! 


. Thompson’s 


STRONG REASONS 


TO SPECIFY JAompson 
FOR YOUR PICTURES 








ANNUALS—From Pictures Through winding - « 
Thompson is equipped to publish a limited number of 
Annuals on either of three methods: letterpress, litho- 
graphy and Thompson’s exclusive Pic-Page process. 
Write the Home Office for scheduling and prices. 








er, STUDENT AND PARENT SATISFACTION 
3 eg ge Photography pleases both parents 
and ‘eae me hundred twenty-five trained tech- 
nicians and their five hundred years of photographic 
experience assure this!! Their “know-how” is the big 
reasons students buy more, year after year! 








BETTER SERVICE. We've added another building 
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will receive personal, prompt and professional attention 
from the moment they are received through delivery. 
And your business is very much appreciated! 


Thompson Co. 


INCORPORATED | 
RICHMOND 2,VA 
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How diets improved in six midwestern 
schools after emphasis on nutrition. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


Among the tested materials available 
to you are the Diet Survey and Nutri- 
tion Information Tests. With them you 
can quickly gauge your group’s knowl- 
edge of nutrition and discover where 
eating habits are faulty. 
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"What'll it be, madam?”’ 


What do children eat when they 
have a choice of foods? That de- 
pends, of course, on what they like 
. . . but it depends also on the 
training they have had in the im- 
portance of eating a well-balanced 
diet. And that’s where you, as a 
teacher, come in. For you are in a 
good position to influence the eat- 
ing habits of your class—by intro- 
ducing nutrition study into your 
curriculum this term. The materials 
and individual guidance for such 
study are readily available to you 
through General Mills’ ‘‘Program 
of Assistance in Nutrition and 
Health Education’’—now in its 
fourth year. 


All over the country, teachers 
like yourself, who realize the great 
need for improving diet standards, 
are starting classroom nutrition 
projects with the help of General 
Mills. By the end of the school 
year, judging by past experience, 
these classes will show definite im- 
provement in eating habits. 

If you would like to know more 
about adapting a nutrition program 
to meet your particular needs, mail 
this coupon today. 


General Mills 


Makers of Enriched Flours - Restored Cereals 
Vitamin Products 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc. 


EDUCATION SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please send me the following: 


Name 


[_] Information about your nutrition program. 
[_] Free subscription to News Exchange (news sheet of Nutrition Education information). 
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A complete program in grammar and literature 


TANNER-CHEEVER: ENGLISH 
FOR EVERY USE 


Four unusually teachable books for grades 9-12. 
Teachers like the compact organization—com- 
munication units followed by Workshop activities 
in grammar and usage—and the great abundance 
of drill and testing materials. 


Pupils enjoy the modern content, the material 
related to their daily experiences, the brief, clear 
explanations of principles. Up-to-date illustrations 
and amusing teaching cartoons hold their interest. 


Emphasis is placed throughout on learning by 
doing. A wealth of varied activities is provided 


in each book. 








COLLETTE-CROSS-STAUFFER 


WITHIN THE AMERICAS. A wide selection 
of stories and poems of the Western Hemisphere— 
Canada, the United States, Mexico, Latin America. 
BEYOND THE SEAS. Outstanding stories and 
poems from many lands. Provides vivid glimpses 
of life and customs throughout the world. 


CROSS-SMITH-STAUFFER-COLLETTE 


AMERICAN WRITERS, Revised. A history as 
well as an anthology of American literature. In- 
cludes 115 authors, many of them modern. Ex- 
tensive background material; type organization. 
ENGLISH WRITERS, Revised. Two hundred 
selections by some 90 authors (one-fourth of them 
modern). Type studies, full background material, 





biographies. Includes Macbeth. 







GINN AND COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 




















“lhe ae 
JEFFERSON ) z= 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


A. GERALD BUSH, Manager 


The hospitality and delight- trict is preserved here in a 
ful atmosphere of one of the 


Old Dominion’s most famous 


hotel of modern appointments. 
The Gold Dining Room 


pi hostelries are ready to make offers Southern dishes you'll 
your next visit to Richmond long remember. Conference 

$3.50 truly enjoyable. The restful rooms and other convention 
Pan SNe charm of old-time Richmond's facilities are adequate for 


large groups. 


4 fashionable residential dis- 
Wnite for Pree Folder on Feesewations 
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Are We? 


B tie question asked in Mr. Callahan’s article in 
this issue of the Journal, ‘Are You Living Up to 
Your Responsibilities?’’, was persistently addressed to 
all of us at the Fredericksburg conference on ‘“The 
Public and the Public Schools.” It was addressed to 
us by ourselves as well as by the many outstanding 
laymen who were in attendance. The question was 
put to us in relation to almost every phase of pub- 
lic education. Let us examine some of the areas in 
which it was most frequently asked. 

Public Relations—‘‘Why don't you tell the people 
what you are doing?’’ The average Virginia citizen 
has little notion of the kind of schools he has or 
what they are doing and how they necessarily differ 
from the sort of school he went to and the curric- 
ulum he’studied. If he lives in a county where edu- 
cational facilities are limited, he is unaware of the 
greater relative advantages enjoyed by children who 
live in the next county, or the next town. Mem- 
bers of the Legislature and the governing bodies of 
the local divisions are too infrequently brought into 
the school or into the classroom either to observe ac- 
complishments or needs. Emphasized as much as 
any need at the Fredericksburg conference was the 
importance of effective public relations. It was felt 
that many of the misunderstandings now arising 
about our schools was the result of the inadequacy 
or non-existence of a school public relations program. 

Guidance—'‘What kind of guidance programs do 
you have?’ was a question raised repeatedly. As 
Mr. Willett pointed out in his summary, regardless 
of how good the program of education may be, it 
will not function unless we have a guidance pro- 
gram. Our program of education will not show re- 
sults if we fail to direct the individual into those 
experiences that are suited to his abilities and needs. 

Education for Citizenship in a Complex World 
—‘“Isn’t the function of the school more than 
that of teaching just the three R’s?’’ President 
Darden had several incisive things to say about citi- 
zenship education. “The society of Jefferson was 
comparatively simple in comparison with the society 
of today. He lived and planned for an agrarian 
economy ... there are few places in the American 
economy (now) where an unskilled laborer can find 
a place. For that reason, the demands on the public 
school system are going to be infinitely greater in 
the next twenty years than they have been in the 
last twenty years, but if those demands are success- 
fully met we are going to find that we have within 
that period, which is roughly the lifetime of a gen- 
eration, a labor force infinitely more powerful and 
more skilled than the labor force which we own to- 
day and one which should be able to maintain a 
standard of living much above the standard of liv- 
ing which obtains now. ...”’ 
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President Darden also said ‘*. . . our problem is 
not only to increase the skills of our people, if we 
are to have a higher standard of living, not only to 
give them a better understanding of our government, 
if the government is to function in an orderly and 
in an efficient fashion, but to give them a continuing 
understanding and a continuing opportunity to change 
their skills whenever employment grows slack in 
any industry employing a reasonable number of peo- 
ple. . . . We've got to give them not only the skill 
that they need for today but we've got to give them the 
opportunity of changing that skill as demands shift 
in an unbelievably speedy and dynamic and vigorous 
economy, and that’s the problem that those of us 
who are interested in education have got to solve 
in some fashion. . . . 


. We've got to bring to the minds of our peo- 
ple in a far better fashion than we've ever done it 
in the past an understanding of the oneness of our 
civilization, of the inter-dependence of our people 
one on another, and of the necessity of cooperating, 
if we are to survive. 

“‘Now that is to me the task that must be en- 
trusted to public education.” 


The Fundamentals—aAs is always the case when 
lay people and school people get together, the ques- 
tion “‘Are the three R’s being neglected,”’ inevitably 
arises. After much discussion, the general consensus 
seemed to be that plenty of time was being devoted 
to teaching these basic tools of learning but that 
methods and procedures could be improved and that 
there was much need for remedial work, particularly 
in reading. The point was often made that good 
health habits, skill in human relations, good citizen- 
ship, and many other skills were in the nature of 
fundamentals, too. 

In all this, the same note was struck as that sounded 
in the CBS Broadcast; in March, entitled ‘‘Report 
Card’’: ‘“*. . . a school cannot be built on a high, 
green hill removed from the realities of life... a 
school should be something besides a quiz show with 
a be-ribboned sheepskin as a prize. . . it isn’t so much 
what we teach as how we teach it. Our children 
memorize all the facts now. But do they know how 
to take facts . . . question them . . . evaluate them 

. . test them . . . use the ones that seem solid... 
add them up? Do they know how to make sound 
decisions? Have we trained them to?” 

We must teach them how to relate facts to the 
present—to their lives—to problems they will face 
when they become adults. 

Teaching as a Profession—‘‘Is teaching a pro- 
fession?’’ For some reason or another we have not 
done a very good job in convincing some people that 
teaching is a profession and as such requires a certain 
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amount of specialized training if the boys and girls 
of Virginia are going to be given the kind of edu- 
cation they deserve and have a right to receive. Con- 
cerning the professional training of teachers, a dele- 
gate to the Fredericksburg conference from one of 
the largest civic clubs in the State, had this to say, 
in his report to his club: ‘“Why should it be neces- 
sary for a young girl to have a college degree to teach 
youngsters their ABC’s any more than the Army 
should have all of its soldiers educated up to an officer 
level? Adequate education and preparation for ad- 
ministration, of course, but a more reasonable basis, 
according to their respective levels, for those who 
do the teaching.” 


In the opinion of this man, to guide and direct 
the learning of growing boys and girls doesn’t require 
much training or the skill that comes from adequate 
preparation. And he is not alone in that conviction. 
Parents who would refuse to tolerate their youngsters 
being treated for a disease by an individual who did 
not have professional training in medicine, uncom- 


plainingly permit their children to be taught by in- 
dividuals who have had not a day of college prepara- 
tion. And here is another job of public relations. 


Are we living up to our responsibilities? Are the 
schools in our division doing as well for youngsters 
as the schools in the neighboring county’? As a su- 
perintendent are you providing the leadership for edu- 
cational improvement and development so essential 
in these of all times? Are all of the many excellent 
services provided by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, outlined by Mr. Hayden in this issue of the 
Journal, either known about or utilized by school 
divisions to the fullest possible extent? Have business- 
men, legislators, editors, and members of the govern- 
ing bodies of the local divisions been taken on tours 
of the schools in your county as well as in neighbor- 
ing divisions to see what is and what could be? The 
same civic club leader quoted above, in his report, 
also said, ‘‘(Educators) might well direct their efforts 
toward developing a clear justification for additional 
school expenditures.’’ Are we? 


Dispelling the Fog 


ROM several sources one would get the impression 

that because of the substantial investments in 
public education made by the State during the last 
several years that schools have virtually gobbled up 
the entire State budget. An examination of the “‘Re- 
port of Comptroller to the Governor of Virginia” 
for the past several years reveals that this is not the 
case: 

TABLE [| 


Per Cent Public 
Education 
State Expenditurefor All State Expenditures is of All State 


Year Public Schools From General Fund** Expenditures 
1932 $ 6,311,916 $13,588,857 46% 
1942 9,203,113 23,156,070 39% 
1946 16,533,874 39,024,655 42% 
1947* 20,000,688 46,397,638 43% 


*Exclusive of Retirement Funds. 
**Exclusive of Capital Outlay, Retirement and Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission Funds. 


During the fifteen-year period 1932-1947, there 
has been an active decrease in the percentage school 
funds or of the general fund. 

Figures for 1947-48 are not yet available. Because 
they will include the school appropriation by the 
1947 Special Session of the General Assembly, the 
percentage that State school aid bears to all State ex- 
penditures out of the General Fund will undoubtedly 
show an increase. However, the trend has been up- 
ward in expenditures for all State agencies and de- 
partments and education has not received the dis- 
proportionate share of State expenditures which many 
believe it has. 

Then, too, the notion is currently abroad that 
the localities have been sitting idly by making no 
additional effort while the State has been making its 
increases. Let us look at the “‘Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia’ for 1936-37 and 1946-47. 

During the ten-year period, from 1936-37 to 
1946-47, the State increased its appropriations by 
218 per cent while the localities increased their ap- 


TABLE II 


Expended for Public Education in the Counties and 
Cities of Virginia 
Per Cent of 
1936-37 1946-47 Increase 


State Funds* $ 7,447,114.93 $23,690,783.44 218% 
Local Funds**. 18,300,523.87 35,234,473.90 92.5% 





Total $25,747,638.80 $58,925.257.34 128% 
*Do not include retirement funds or funds for State Department 


of Education. 
**Do include debt service and capital outlay. 

propriations by 92.5 per cent. From the standpoint 
of effort, it would appear at first glance that the 
State far outdid the counties. But this would be a 
misinterpretation of the facts. Because State tax 
subjects are more sensitive to a decrease or increase 
in the flow of money, the State was able to make its 
substantial increases without raising State taxes at all; 
while the localities, because of the fact that their prin- 
cipal subject of taxation is real estate, a subject not 
sensitive to the flow of money, had to increase taxes 
in every instance to secure additional funds for school. 
Since 1936-37, some counties for example, have 
raised their school levies three times. 

Another mistaken notion is that the State has vir- 
tually taken over the entire cost of the operation of 
the public free school system of Virginia. 

From the above table it will be seen that the 
State, in 1936-37, was expending $7,447,114.93 
for public education, while the localities spent $18,- 
300,523.87. In 1946-47, the State spent $23,690,- 
783.44, while the localities expended $35,234,- 
473.90. In 1936-37, then, the localities were bear- 
ing 71 per cent of the total school cost; while in 
1946-47, they were still, in spite of substantial State 
increases, footing 59 per cent of the bill. 

All of this is being said quite apart from the ques- 
tion of what should be the relative investment in 
education as between the State and the localities. It 
is merely being said to set the record straight. 
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Are You Living Up To Your Responsibilities? 


UALIFIED members of the 
teaching profession have al- 
ways had ethics to guide them, for 
without moral standards teaching 
loses its professional status. They 
have realized that ethics was noth- 
ing more than a detailed applica- 
tion of the golden rule, a statement 
of the common rules of decency 
and honesty, a yardstick for dif- 
ferentiating right from wrong. For 
many years our school systems 
were guided by standards not as 
yet set down in writing. The re- 
alization of the necessity for hav- 
ing a definite professional written 
code of responsibility for teachers 
brought about the adoption of the 
first teachers code of ethics by the 
Georgia State Educational Associa- 
tion in 1896. Ten years later a 
similar code was adopted in Cali- 
fornia. Four years later Alabama 
followed suit. In 1924 the Na- 
tional Education Association ap- 
pointed a committee on ethics and 
in 1929 the code suggested by that 
committee was adopted by the As- 
sociation. By March, 1942, thirty- 
seven states had. adopted ethical 
codes voicing similar standards of 
conduct as set down by the NEA 
committee or accepting the code in 
its entirety. 

For the purpose of reviewing 
current writings about this sub- 
ject, a code of responsibility might 
be organized into general headings 
as follows: 

I. Responsibility to pupils 

II. Responsibility to colleagues 

and profession 

III. Responsibility to commu- 

nity 

IV. Responsibility to citizen- 

ship 
I. Responsibility to Pupils 

1. It is the duty of the teacher 
to be just, courteous, and profes- 
sional in all dealings with her 
pupils. Students are constantly 
alert to evidence of injustice on the 
part of the lax teacher with a re- 
sultant loss of respect if such is to 
be found. Courtesy has long been 
accepted as an unfailing quality 
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of the good teacher. A_ personal 
interest in each student as evidenced 
by the instructor finds its reward 
in increased effort and attention on 
the part of the pupil. Care must 
be given to maintain the proper 
balance between friendly assistance 
and respected reserve: 

2. Information given to the 
teacher by the pupil is to be held 
in strictest confidence and is to be 
divulged to no one except in the 
interest of the child. The teacher, 
on the other hand, has the obliga- 
tion of securing such information 
as will enable her to understand 
and teach the child better. 

3. To this end a cordial rela- 
tionship between school and home 
should be maintained bearing in 
mind that the school is dependent 
upon the parents of its pupils for 
a large share of its support. 

4. In case of emergency the 
pupil comes first. No respectable 
teacher will entertain the idea of 
leaving her less mature charges to 
their own resourcefulness in case 
of danger. 

5. It is the responsibility of the 
teacher to see that the day-by-day 
school activities of the child con- 
stitute a part of the happy life it- 
self as well as serving as a prepa- 
ration for the future. 


II. Responsibility to Colleagues 
and Profession 

1. Cooperation and fair play 
earmark the ethical teacher. Not 
only have they proved to be satis- 
fying to the teacher herself, but 
they have given every evidence of 
being efficient tools. Teacher co- 
operation means undaunted loyalty 
to colleagues both in and out of 
school. One does not speak dis- 
paragingly of a fellow teacher in 
return for which the fellow teacher 
speaks no ill of you. If a teacher 
makes an error in judgment, it is 
not passed on to injure the pride 
and prestige of a co-teacher. If 
criticism must come, let it be of 
a favorable nature. Psychological- 
ly and practically this policy is 
sound. If-it is necessary to call cer- 


tain matters to the attention of a 
colleague, do so with an attitude 
of tact and helpfulness. 

2. The principal obligation of 
the teaching profession is the wel- 
fare of the child. Every working 
hour of the teacher must be bent in 
this direction. Children are the 
most cherished possessions of a be- 
lieving public willing to entrust 
them to the care of the professional 
teacher in the interest of their bet- 
terment. 

3. Religion, politics, and con- 
troversial dogmas are to be avoided 
in the classroom. It is wise to 
constantly bear in mind the diffi- 
culties which might arise through 
such teaching not in sympathy 
with the views of parents. 

4. The teacher's life should rep- 
resent the embodiment of that 
which she teaches. It is her duty 
to be efficient in her profession. 
Parents and children alike have the 
right to expect a high standard of 
culture in the person who has juris- 
diction over their children in the 
classroom. It is the teacher's duty 
to appear attractive in the class- 
room at all times. 

5. Information about colleagues 
should be held confidential unless 
imparted in the interest of better- 
ing the school or the individual. 
Gossiping is a flagrant violation 
of ethical conduct. 

6. Unless a position is known 
to be open, it should not be ap- 
plied for. The golden rule can well 
be employed as a guiding principle 
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in this instance. 

7. The professional responsibil - 
ity to know as much as possible 
about the teacher’s specific field is 
always present. Not only does one 
have the duty of remaining entire- 
ly abreast of the times in a chosen 
field, but the teacher should be 
completely up to date in teaching 
techniques. The alert teacher is 
constantly awake to possibilities of 
bettering herself culturally by at- 
tending plays and concerts, taking 
educational trips, and doing addi- 
tional study in the summer vaca- 
tion. Reading matter should be 
carefully chosen with self better- 
ment as the aim. 

8. The practice of endorsing 
educational materials and equip- 
ment in lieu of personal gain is 
frowned upon as morally improp- 
er. The teacher of music should 
not attempt to increase his income 
by the sale of instruments. Chil- 
dren should not be tutored outside 
the classroom for pay. This is un- 
fair to the financially less gifted 
pupils. 

9. The pupil-teacher relation- 
ship is not interfered with unless 
specific professional advice is so- 
licited. The teacher allows her col- 
leagues to handle their problems in 
the way that they chovse. 

10. Standards for entrance into 
the profession should consistently 
be raised in order to attract only 
the best qualified persons and dis- 
courage those who wish to use 
teaching as a stepping stone to a 
better paying position. The ethical! 
teacher looks upon teaching as a 
life long occupation to be loved, 
honored, and respected. Worth- 
while people will be encouraged to 
enter the profession. 

11. Controversial issues arising 
within the school which might give 
tise to gossip in the community 
will not be discussed in public. 

12. The teacher is truly proud 
of her profession. Careless or light 
talk about the merits of teaching 
are avoided. She realizes that any 
professional person finds merit in 
her chosen pursuit if she is truly 
professional. Her demeanor upon 
all occasions will be such as to mo- 
tivate her to be treated as a mem- 
ber of a democratic society by her 
superiors as well as her colleagues. 
A democratic spirit should pervade 
all professional relations. 


She will feel it her obligation to 
tactfully make the beginning teach- 
er acquainted with what is ex- 
pected of her in a professional 
sense. 

She will frown on any anti- 
school activities and endeavor to 
lead those of her colleagues who 
might have erred back onto the 
path of professionalism. In the en- 
deavor to implement her stand she 
will seek membership in local, State 
and national professional organi- 
zations where, through the me- 
dium of unified effort, teachers can 
make their voices heard. 


Advancement should be made on - 


the basis of merit alone. Ethical 
standards should preclude nepo- 
tism. [he teacher who discovers 
such practices should conscientious- 
ly do her part in the attempt to 
place teacher selection on a more 
objective basis. 

13. Any worthwhile discoveries 
will be shared with colleagues. The 
teacher who shares her original 
ideas with members of her profes- 
sion has the right to expect that 
such ideas will not be reproduced 
without seeking first her permis- 
sion. The malicious theft of ideas 
is void of every vestige of profes- 
sionalism. 

14. Teachers will employ scien- 
tific data in teaching techniques. 
They will avail themselves of every 
possible means of bringing their 
teaching more nearly to the scien- 
tific approach. Tests and measure- 
ments will be employed; expert ad- 


‘vice will be sought. 


15. The teacher has every right 
to expect that the salary schedule 
be maintained at a level which will 
enable her to live on the standard 
commensurate to her position in 
the community. Although expect- 
ing appropriate remuneration for 
her services, she does not lessen the 
quality of her teaching regardless 
of the outcome of any desire for 
higher wages. Freedom from eco- 
nomic want is the right of every 
teacher adequately discharging her 
duty. She also has the right to 
expect promotion in ranks when 
the duration and quality of her 
services warrant. 

16. Ethics forbid the acceptance 
of money for assisting a colleague 
to secure a position. It is the duty 
of the teacher to help the deserving 
fellow teacher become situated in a 


worthwhile position. 

17. Teaching contracts are to 
be held inviolate. The wholesale 
violation of written contracts 
which has taken place because of 
economic irregularities inciderit to 
the war and postwar period has 
had a tendency to lower the ethical 
standards in the teaching profes- 
sion. A teacher should investigate 
the contract provisions thoroughly 
before signing. Once it has been 
signed both parties have the right 
to consider the document law un- 
less nullified by mutual consent. 
Adequate notice will be given a 
superintendent when the renewal 
of a contract is not desired. The 
superintendent, on the other hand, 
should inform the teacher in suffi- 
cient time to enable her to seek 
employment elsewhere if her serv- 
ices are to be terminated. An ethical 
school administrator will not en- 
gage in bidding against another 
administrator for the services of a 
desired teacher. An ethical teacher 
will not encourage such practice. 

18. The superintendent who 
fails to recommend a well qualified 
teacher for a better paying posi- 
tion outside of his community be- 
cause he wishes to retain her serv- 
ices is unethical. It is his obligation 
to see that advancement is provided 
for worthy members cf his profes- 
sion. The practice, iargely limited 
to wartime situations, of retaining 
married women in service at re- 
duced salary zather than providing 
the same rate of pay given other 
teachers is a reflection on proper 
school administration. 

19. The essential transaction of 
business with. persons of higher 
rank should follow through nor- 
mal channels as a matter of cour- 
tesy to an immediate superior. 

20. The teacher returning from 
the service of his country has every 
right to assume that he will be re- 
established in his profession with- 
out any financial loss to him. The 
superintendents concerned with 
such cases should take appropriate 
steps to bring about such reestab- 
lishment. 

21. Sensational publicity is 
frowned upon as cheap exploitation 
of a teacher’s position. 


iil. Responsibility to Community 
1. The teacher has the respon- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Special Services Available from State 
Department of Education 


by R. C. HAYDON 


Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 


oe are many services avail- 

able to the schools in Virginia 
from the several divisions of the 
State Department of Education 
with which school people are 
thoroughly familiar. This state- 
ment does not attempt to describe 
those services, but deals chiefly with 
a few specialized activities which 
have been more recently developed 
and may not be readily understood 
by school and lay people. A brief 
description of some of these serv- 
ices follows: 


I. Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion — Fred M. Alexander, 
Director. 

Guidance. Members of the staffs 
of the consultation services in 
Richmond, Norfolk, and Danville 
are available for working with 
groups of principals. supervisors, 
and faculties of individual schools 
on an in-service training basis to 
provide background for instituting 
systematic guidance programs. In 
addition to these services, members 
of these staffs are available to 
schools that have begun guidance 
programs by helping them system- 
atically in the techniques of or- 
ganizing guidance programs, in 
methods of collecting and inter- 
preting information, in interview- 
ing and counseling, in obtaining 
and organizing materials, and test- 
ing programs. 

Evaluation of High School Pro- 
gram. A program of evaluation for 
all of the accredited high schools 
has been initiated. For this pur- 
pose the Evaluative Criteria de- 
veloped by the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards is 
being used. Twenty high schools 
are being evaluated this year, and 
it is the plan of the division to 
evaluate all of the accredited high 
schools in the State over a period 
of approximately five years. 

Follow-Up Study. Question- 
naires will be submitted to the col- 
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leges, the employers, and those 
who drop out and graduate. The 
answers on these questionnaires 
will be used as a basis for deter- 
mining the success of the pupil and 
the part that the school has had 
in his success, or the educational 
limitations of the pupil and the 
modification of the school program 
necessary to meet better the needs 
of the pupils. 

Revision of Course of Study. At 
the present time work on the re- 
vision of the social studies courses, 
a manual on organizing and op- 
erating a high school, and the 
eighth grade materials in the va- 
rious subject fields is being car- 
ried on with the view to aiding 
high schools in their program of 
instruction. 


II. Division of Elementary Edu- 
cation — Orville W. Wake, 
Director. 

Supervision. The Division of 
Elementary Education in coopera- 
tion with the division of Second- 
ary Education assists local school 
divisions financially with the em- 
ployment of directors of instruc- 
tion, high school supervisors, gen- 
eral supervisors, elementary super- 
visors, and Jeanes supervisors. The 
general purpose of all of these su- 
pervisors is the improvement of 
instruction in the local divisions. 
They work cooperatively with su- 
perintendents, principals, and 
teachers in developing a program 
of instruction to meet the needs 
within the local divisions. The 
Division of Elementary Education 
offers leadership to the program of 
supervision through workshops, 
individual and group conferences, 
and through its publications. 

Visiting Teacher Services. Vis- 
iting teachers are employed in 
school divisions with financial as- 
sistance from State funds. Visit- 
ing teachers have as their principal 
purpose working with children, 


parents, non-school agencies, and 
other school personnel in removing 
those conditions that prevent chil- 
dren from attending and profiting 
from the program of the school. 

Instruction of Homebound Chil- 
dren. Children who cannot attend 
public school by reason of physical 
disability may receive instruction 
in their homes. The State Depart- 
ment of Education assists the local 
divisions in financing a program 
which will make it possible for 
the child to receive five hours of 
instruction per week. In most cases 
regular classroom teachers are em- 
ployed to do this work in addi- 
tion to their regular teaching du- 
ties. In some divisions teachers are 
employed on a full-time basis to 
instruct homebound children. 

Hospital Schools. Hospital 
teachers are maintained in seven 
hospitals throughout the State. 
Their purpose is to provide chil- 
dren who are confined to hospitals 
for long periods of time with an 
educational program. 

Indian Education. The Division 
of Elementary Education of the 
State Department of Education is 
responsible for the maintenance and 
supervision of schools on the Mat- 
taponi and Pamunkey Indian reser- 
vations. An educational program 
extending through the eighth grade 
is made available to the children 
in reservation schools. Indian chil- 
dren, whether or not they live on 
the reservations, are assisted in se- 
curing a high school education in 
institutions outside of the State. 


III. Division of Related Instruc- 
tional Services — Fred O. 
Wygal, Director. 

Educational Motion Pictures for 
Virginia Public Schools. A_ re- 
vision of this bulletin, scheduled 
for release early this year, has been 
prepared to assist teachers in making 
better use of instructional films in 
their teaching. Highlights include: 
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(1) revised listing of 1,139 film 
titles by subject areas; (2) separate 
index listing elementary films ac- 
cording to centers of interest and 
problems studied on various grade 
levels; (3) 371 new titles; (4) 
duplicate prints of films in great- 
est demand; and (5) suggestions 
for using educational films as an 
integral part of the curriculum. 

Music Workshops. Two Music 
Workshops, one for choral teach- 
ers and high schoo! singers at Mas- 
sanetta Springs the week of June 
14, and two four-weeks Elemen- 
tary Music Workshops for elemen- 
tary teachers at Madison College 
beginning June 21. The Virginia 
Band Camp will hold a six-weeks 
band school near Clifton Forge be- 
ginning the last of June. The of- 
fice of State Supervisor of Music 
will gladly furnish detailed infor- 
mation concerning these activities. 

Standards for Libraries in Ele- 
mentary Schools. At a meeting held 
January 7, 1948, the State Board 
of Education adopted library 
standards for Virginia elementary 
schools with seven or more teachers 
which would become effective for 
the school year 1950-51. These 
standards will stimulate the de- 
velopment of adequate libraries 
which will provide reading guid- 
ance, varied library materials, and 
actual library experience for indi- 
vidual students. Such libraries will! 
serve as vital teaching agencies and 
sources of instruction for these ele- 
mentary schools. 

Driver Education. The State 
Department of Education is en- 
couraging the incorporation of 
classes in driver education and 
training as a phase of the total 
health and physical education pro- 
gram. A number of schools have 
already initiated such a course. A 
special manual for use in driver 
education has been prepared jointly 
by the Department of State Police 
and the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Copies of this manual, as 
well as special manuals for behind- 
the-wheel instruction, may be ob- 
tained by submitting requests to 
the Health and Physical Education 
Service of the State Department of 
Education. 

Recreation Advisory Service. An 
increasing number of school divi- 
sions are including summer as well 
(Continued on page 42) 
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The Stake of Business in American Education 


by F. W. ABRAMS 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


Suppose you have been called in to direct the reorganization of an old- 
established enterprise—American Education, Inc. You enter your office 
for the first time on a Monday morning and take stock of the situation. 

It is at once apparent that something is wrong. Production is lagging 
and quality has fallen off. You have an enormous backlog of orders, but 
a great many of these orders are not being filled. Those that are filled are 
not up to your traditional standards. 


An Understaffed Enterprise 

You investigate. The first thing you discover is that you have a serious 
personnel problem. The enterprise is understaffed, and in many cases poorly- 
staffed. You find that your wage scale is far below the prevailing scale; you 
pay less than other enterprises; you are having difficulty in getting enough 
of the right sort of people. Many of those on the payroll were wartime addi- 
tions who have not had time to gain or maintain qualifications for the job. 

Because you are shorthanded, everyone is over-worked. Your employees 
are forced to sit up half the night trying to catch up with their work and 
preparing for tomorrow’s problems. They get no extra pay for this. 

You find that working conditions are bad. Your plant may be old-fash- 
ioned and over-crowded. Some of your equipment is obsolete, and other 
tools are in short supply so that employees are hampered in their work. 

Largely because of factors beyond their control, your operating staff is 
low in efficiency. 

But that is not all. The product of this enterprise is often out of date. 
Frequently, it no longer meets the needs of the day. 


Unconcerned Stockholders 

Finally, you turn your attention to your stockholder relationships. You 
find that you have millions of stockholders, but that almost all of them are 
ignorant of the business and have little contact with it. They do not come 
to stockholder meetings. There seems to be an almost total lack of interest 
or understanding on the part of the people who own the business. 

A point which I particularly wish to make is this—American business 
is one of the largest absentee stockholders in this enterprise. 

Let me try to suggest to you the extent of our “stockholdings”—our 
stake as businessmen in this business of American education. I think it 
will not be too difficult to establish that American business has every rea- 
son to help American education. We have something more than the normal 
interest of the good citizen who wants to see the world in which we live 
a better world for men of all faiths. 


Markets Are People 


First, consider our direct selfish interest in people considered as markets. 
Markets are people. There is impressive evidence to show that the earning 
power, and therefore the purchasing power, of people tends to be geared 
to their level of education. 

Markets are one side of the coin. But obviously there is another. If 
education increases income, it also increases productivity. We may say, 
then, that business depends upon education not only to provide more profit- 
able markets, but to provide more productive manpower. 

If business and industry could not draw upon a large reservoir of edu- 
cated manpower, they would be handicapped in every phase of their opera- 
tions. American education does a job for business and industry. 

Business and industry have an ever-increasing interest in an educated 
population—an enlightened electorate. I cannot think of a healthier cli- 
mate for any private enterprise. 


People Are the Nation’s Greatest Resource 

The intelligence and initiative of people are a tremendous “natural 
resource” of any nation. 

If we let our educational system decay, we will gravely injure the foun- 
dation of our greatness as a nation. By the same token, if we develop our 
educational system—expanding it and making it stronger—we will be culti- 
vating the greatest of our natural resources, the people of America; and no 
one has a greater stake in the future of America than American businessmen. 
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Ways in Which Schools Can Aid 
in The New Virginia Campaign 


by EDWARD ALVEY, JR., Chairman, 
Virginia Education Association Committee on New Virginia Campaign 


HE New Virginia Campaign 

is an organized effort, under 
the leadership of the Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
Virginia Conservation Commis- 
sion, to increase travel trade in the 
State. Among the organizations 
actively supporting the campaign 
are the Virginia Press Association, 
the State Police, the Virginia Res- 
taurant Association, the State De- 
partment of Health, the Automo- 
bile Club of Virginia, the League 
of Virginia Municipalities, the 
Virginia Federation of Garden 
Clubs, and the Virginia Education 
Association. 

The direct and indirect values 
of the tourist business are seldom 
appreciated fully. While hotels, 
restaurants, and filling stations are 
the first to receive the tourist dol- 
lar, it does not remain with them. 
These businesses employ a great 
many people and buy vast quan- 
tities of food, crockery, linens, 
furniture, and other things neces- 
sary to provide for their guests. 
The butcher, the grocer, the furni- 
ture dealer, and hundreds of other 
trades and occupations profit even- 
tually from the tourist business. 


Tourist Trade Valuable 


It is estimated by the Virginia 
Conservation Commission that the 
tourist trade was worth $132,- 
000,000 to the State in 1947. 
This estimate is based on Virginia 
highway travel surveys conducted 
by the State Highway Department, 
supplemented by reports from re- 
sorts, historic shrines, natural won- 
ders, and other tourist attractions. 

The value of tourist travel to 
Virginia is indeed impressive. To 
cite one item, the State gasoline 
taxes collected from sales to out- 
of-state cars amounted to over $2,- 
000,000 in 1947, according to 
Highway Department reports. A 
total of 827,419 persons visited 
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Shenandoah National Park last 
year. Approximately 200,000 
people visited the exhibition build- 
ings at Williamsburg in 1947, 
while 135,673 visited Monticello. 


Truly the tourist trade is a busi-° 


ness of major importance in the 
economy of Virginia. (See ‘‘Vir- 
ginias Tourist Business,’’ by 
George P. Arnold; University of 
Virginia News Letter, April 15, 
1948.) 

While the amount received from 
the tourist trade is impressive, Vir- 
ginia can attract many additional 
visitors and create new good will 
by improving its facilities and 
services. The New Virginia Com- 
mittee believes that there will be 
great business values in any im- 
provement that makes Virginia 
worthy of its ancient reputation 
for fine food and old world hos- 
pitality and courtesy. The Cam- 
paign slogan is ‘‘Courtesy, Clean- 
liness, and Cooking.” 

As one of the participating or- 
ganizations, the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association has appointed a 
new Virginia Campaign Commit- 
tee, consisting of Edward Alvey, 
Jr., Fredericksburg, Chairman; 
Louise Bernard, Richmond; R. M. 
Buchanan, Marion; Mrs. Mason 
Byrd, Charlottesville; Roland Gal- 
vin, Richmond; Logan Harding, 
Hopewell; Holly Kinney, Win- 
chester; Louise Luxford, Princess 
Anne; Charles F. Marsh, Wil- 
liamsburg; Rosemary McMillan, 
Richmond; Mrs. Geraldine Van 
Lear, Staunton; and Alfred L. 
Wingo, Richmond. 


How Schools Can Help 


This Committee met with Rob- 
ert F. Nelson, Public Relations 
Counsel, State Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary, Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, at the VEA 
headquarters in Richmond. Out of 


this conference and subsequent 
studies by various members of the 
Committee, the following sugges- 
tions of ways in which schools 
might aid in the New Virginia 
Campaign were developed: 

1. Have high school pupils make 
studies of the importance of the 
tourist trade to the local commu- 
nity, including a careful analysis of 
such factors as: 

a. The proportion of the gain- 
fully employed population 
engaged in the provision of 
facilities and services for 
tourists. 

b. The proportion of the total 
income derived from the 
provision of facilities and 
services for tourists. 

c. Capital outlays and invest- 
ments involved in providing 
for tourists. 

d. Taxable values created in 
the process of providing for 
tourists. 

e. Occupational outlets created 
in the process of providing 
for tourists. 

f. Cultural effects of tourist 
trade. 

2. Have pupils make studies of 
undeveloped local resources that 
would be of interest to tourists, 
such as historic old homes, court- 
houses, and the like. 

3. Train pupils in map reading, 
so that they can use intelligently 
State highway maps and _ local 
maps in directing tourists. 


4. Make school buildings at- 
tractive by planting, landscaping, 
etc. This means cooperation of 
local school boards, school admin- 
istrators, and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. 

5. Make the school itself a lab- 
oratory for learning cleanliness and 
courtesy. The habits and attitudes 


’ learned in the school will become 


(Continued on page 40) 
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by ULLIN W. LEAVELL 


Professional Guidance for the Whole Child 


Professor of Education and Director, Reading Clinic, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 





One means of objective evaluation of functional vision, directed by Dr. Leavell. 


‘THE modern approach to child 

study and guidance is based on 
the fundamental principle of the 
unity or wholeness of the human 
organism. The development of the 
child involves stimulation and 
guidance based upon an under- 
standing of the native capacity and 
potentiality of each child. Even 
casual observation reveals the fact 
that each child is unique in quali- 
tative expression of the different 
abilities in fundamental areas of 
child nature. The “‘oneness’’ or 
unity of a given child just as truly 
limits his potentiality for growth 
to the degree that his abilities are 
present in unity and symmetry of 
coordinated function. The child 
who is repressed by adults in the 
home may stutter in the presence 
of adults away from home. The 
child who has a functional visual 
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deficiency may have a dislike for 
reading and develop resistance to- 
ward all school assignments. Thus, 
we recognize that if a child is suf- 
fering from any physiological, 
mental, social, or emotional defi- 
ciency or tension, he may be un- 
able to manifest to the fullest ex- 
tent his power of response to 
stimuli. It should be further noted 
that these conditioning factors do 
not act in isolation. In fact, in the 
learning experiences in school, never 
does one’s learning involve just one 
isolated factor of acceptance from 
the standpoint of the organism. 
Many elements are coordinated in 
the efforts of the child to learn to 
read, to spell, to express himself be- 
fore an audience, or to associate 
new thoughts with previous ex- 
perience. Thus it is that a child 
must have single binocular co- 


Ordination in vision if he is to 
achieve up to his maximum po- 
tential. Ihe child must have left- 
to-right orientation in neurological 
dominance if he is to learn rapidly 
to spell and write. He must be 
able to move with rhythm and 
with symmetry if he is to achieve 
skills in coordination and in phys- 
ical maturation. The child who 
has an expression of immature 
symbolic imagery and an accom- 
panying lack of design or clear per- 
spective with symbols that stand 
for percepts and material objects, 
cannot be expected to make satis- 
factory progress in learning to spell 
words and to write them from 
memory in the early stages of his 
primary education. It is also true, 
even tragically so, that the child 
who has some form of blockage 
in his educational experience at the 
early grade, rapidly becomes a 
frustrated child and finds it increas- 
ingly difficult to achieve with satis- 
faction in the several areas of the 
language arts and in other related 
school pursuits. 


One element of deficiency, and 
therefore of confusion, in any one 
of the several areas of child nature 
can so baffle the child that he can- 
not respond favorably to the teach- 
er’s instruction. Therefore, such a 
child must be looked upon as a 
subject for individual and profes- 
sional study rather than as a sub- 
ject who needs increased pressure, 
repetition of grades, strenuous 
home assignments, summer term 
tutoring or after-school drill. 


“Succeeding in Failing” 

The patent program of the 
school today is to regard failure 
as a factor that can be dealt with 
forthrightly as a cause within it- 
self. ‘The point needs to be stressed 
today that when a child fails to 
respond in a normal manner ac- 
cording to his native potentialities 
to any instructional program there 
is something in the nature of a 
blockage which prevents such’ re- 
sponses. Although it is true that 
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many children are ‘‘only succeeding 
in failing’’ it is also true that none 
of them wish to do so and the 
great majority of them would suc- 
ceed if the cause of failure is fer- 
retted out and eliminated and ap- 
propriate skills substituted for 
those of confusion and frustration. 


Economy of Teacher Time 

For a teacher to spend unending 
hours repeatedly going over mate- 
rial which children at a given grade 
level should be able to learn 
through teacher guidance and stim- 
ulation in the first instance, can be 
classified, in terms of Shakespeare’s 
statement, as “‘rubbing the sore 
where a plaster should be applied’. 
If the ‘‘plaster’’ be thought of as 
the routines which will draw out 
the cause of blockage or difficulty, 
the application is indeed a dramatic 
one. Teachers are rather prone to 
exhaust themselves going over and 
over material which children have 
not been able to understand and 
demonstrating techniques which 
children are unable to emulate. The 
minimum of stimulation and guid- 
ance is all that is essential to secure 
satisfactory pupil responses and 
growth, if there is no element of 
blockage or frustration which is 
preventing the child from coping 
with the demands made upon him. 


Diagnosis and Guidance 

When a child has failed to re- 
spond to group instruction tech- 
niques, the most economical ap- 
proach to such a situation is the 
application of known techniques 
of intensive diagnosis to determine 
possible areas of deficiency which 
are blocking the child’s honest ef- 
forts to succeed in the given tasks. 
Children have basic capacities in 
the realms of their physical, men- 
tal, social and spiritual nature, all 
of which are reflected in emotional 
expressions. In the cases of fail- 
ing pupils, it is necessary to ex- 
plore conditions in each area indi- 
vidually, and then determine the 
maturity of integration of skills in 
the several fields. The program of 
child study in the Reading Clinic 
at the University of Virginia in- 
volves intensive diagnostic routines 
to determine actualities of pupil 
performance for the purposes of 
comparison with norms for chil- 
dren at the given ages and stages 
of development. In the majority 
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of cases one specific element of de- 
ficiency or confusion can be isolated 
and its untoward influence upon 
growth can be determined. Subse- 
quently, through a brief period of 
remedial guidance to institute or 
restore the integration of effective 
skills, the majority of school chil- 
dren can be reclaimed and can de- 
velop into highly successful pupils 
in our school population. The fol- 
lowing factors constitute the areas 
of basal diagnostic study in the 
professional diagnostic routines: 

1. Case history record involving 
home, community and school 
experience. 

2. Individual mental ability 
checked by verbal, non-verbal 
and performance tests. 

3. Reading readiness in the case 
of a non-reader of the eariy 
elementary grades, or survey, 
achievement, and diagnostic 
reading tests for children 
who manifest some reading 
disability. 

4. Oral reading actuality. 

5. Functional visual efficiency 


both at infinity and at read- 
ing distance. 





































6. Neurological dominance and 
motor maturity. 


7. Visual imagery status. 

8. Spelling and handwriting ef- 
ficiency. 

9. Speech efficiency in functional 
articulation. 


10. Auditory acuity. 

11. Visual capacity under flash- 
time conditions. 

12. Critical analysis of eye func- 
tion under motion picture 
photography. 


Upon the completion of such a 
battery of diagnostic routines, more 
intensive and critical studies are 
made in those fields where abnor- 
malities or deficiencies are mani- 
fested in the first screening rou- 
tines. 


Typical Cases 

Two typical case studies with 
sequential remedial routines indi- 
cate the potentialities for this type 
of approach to child guidance and 
development. 

John was a handsome fifteen- 
year-old boy. He had been a ninth- 
grade student at a private seminary 
in Pennsylvania. The school had 


Determination of visual imagery pattern and design, Mildred Hoyt, 
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administered a test of mental abil- 
ity which was based on reading. 
John’s 1.Q. as measured by this 
test was 58. The teacher had ob- 
served the boy’s alert, interested 
manner and his well-adjusted per- 
sonality and reflected that the test 
had been an all verbal attempt and 
would be no indication of mental 
ability if he were a retarded reader. 
The following paragraph quoted 
from the headmistress’ letter is an 
apt description of the elaborate 
escape device resorted to by an in- 
telligent boy to cover the fact that 
he couldn’t read: ‘“‘John did not 
avoid the library as one might ex- 
pect. He did read. But his read- 
ing habits would. perhaps indicate 
some self-consciousness bred by his 
reading handicap. He was accus- 
tomed to carry the book he chose 
to read (usually some elementary 
adventure story) to an unfre- 
quented part of the building where 
he might read unnoticed—trather | 
think from a wish not to be ob- 
liged to report to anyone else on 
what he was reading than from 
concern about greater concentra- 
tion. Any query as to what the 
story he was reading was about 
caused him considerable embarrass- 
ment and brought forth only 
vague replies.” 


John Progresses 

When John came to the clinic 
on April 26 he scored 2.8 grade 
level on the Gray Oral Paragraphs: 
5.4 grade level on Iowa Silent Ele- 
mentary Reading Achievement 
Test: 5.5 on the Sangren-Woody 
Reading Achievement Test for 
grades 4 to 8. He recognized at 
sight 280 of the 300 words of the 
Leavell-Marcum basic sight recog- 
nition word list. His major errors 
were gross substitutions. He 
showed 60 per cent vocalization in 
silent reading. His visual and au- 
ditory discrimination of phonetic 
sounds was satisfactory, but he was 
unable to apply this ability to read- 
ing. He showed definite confusions 
in direction dominance and hand- 
edness. The telebinocular showed 
suppression and imbalance without 
glasses. He had been fitted with 
glasses very recently and had ob- 
tained visual comfort from them. 
He: scored 135 on the Stanford 
Binet Intelligence Test. 

His basal instruction level was 
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4.0. The material selected for his 
beginning activity was at the 
fourth grade level. His cooperative 
attitude and superior intelligence 


' made each hour's class a pleasure. 


It was decided that each hour of 
supervised reading activity was to 
be followed by an hour of free 
reading in interesting material. 
The class hours were carefully 
planned to meet the needs indi- 
cated by the preceding lessons and 
by the general plan of progress. 

A general retest was conducted 
one June 6. John scored 6.3 on 
the Iowa Elementary; 3.9 on the 
Gray Oral Paragraphs and recog- 
nized all 300 of the sight word 
list. After these tests, drills on 
methods of word attack sylla- 
bication and question-comprehen- 
sion were introduced. 

The “‘free’’ reading was con- 
tinued but the level was raised to 
fifth grade and the time increased. 
The teacher was attentive to the 
continually arising problems which 
came with the increased difficulty 
of the basic material. The prevail- 
ing technique was pre-solving of 
the difficulties but it was impossible 
to detect many errors before read- 
ing, and these had to be corrected 
when they presented themselves. 

The last tests were finished on 
August 14. The objective results 
were gratifying. John’s delight in 
his scores was reward for all the 
patient work. He scored 9.2 grade 
level on the Iowa Elementary; 5.4 
grade level on Gray Oral and had 
achieved an average reading speed 
of 400 words per minute with 
good comprehension in eighth 
grade material. John’s mother 
wrote a delightful summary of the 
case which is quoted as philo- 
sophical aim for teachers of re- 
tarded readers—‘‘We are so happy 
to see our Johnny put his nose in 
a book and keep it there, happily.”’ 


“Homework” Problem 


Richard is an example of a 
‘homework’ problem. He was 
eleven years old, scored normal in 
intelligence and was trying unsuc- 
cessfully to do fourth grade work. 
His parents were disappointed and 
desperate. They admitted all the 
usual remedial attempts such as 
having him read more, having a 
tutor to help with his lessons, 
scolding and noisy admonitions to 


“try harder.’’ The method which 
they were using at the time he came 
into the clinic was expedient if not. 
productive. They simply sent him 
upstairs with his books and ordered 
him not to come down until he 
knew his lessons. Richard was 
helpless under this plan so he re- 
acted in violent and unpleasant 
ways. His mother stated, ‘“This 
situation has made our entire home- 
life unhappy.’’ His teacher wrote, 
“IT think probably some of his mis- 
behavior and continuous disturb- 
ance in the class is caused by his 
inability to read directions on the 
board with understanding.”’ 

The preliminary tests showed a 
score of 3.2 in oral reading with 
major errors in substitutions; fifty 
errors on the sight word list, and 
no indication of use of phonetic or 
configuration clues; a grade score 
of 3.4 in silent reading; a tendency 
to spell all words; incorrect eye 
movements; a general defeatist at- 
titude toward all reading activity, 
and a low meaning vocabulary. 

Because of the distance and trav- 
elling involved, it was impractical 
for Richard to come to the clinic. 
His mother found and brought to 
the clinic for conference a first 
grade teacher who was willing to 
try the rehabilitation. A proce- 
dure was outlined carefully, all 
techniques explained and described 
and materials provided. It was 
agreed that the clinic would stand 
in an advisory capacity and that 
retesting was to be done approx- 
imately every two months. On 
these retesting occasions new plans 
and materials were to be provided 
by the clinic. 


Richard Makes Rapid Gains 


Richard gained eleven months 
in silent reading ability in five 
months of teaching time. The in- 
dividual work was continued and 
at the end of nine months he was 
able to score 5.9 grade level which 
was above his school placement. 
He chose to continue the individual 
work as a way of improving his 
reading skills and also because he 
enjoyed the lessons! The school 
situation was reported as satisfac- 
tory. The personality maladjust- 
ments had disappeared. His par- 
ents reported that he was able to 
handle his homework assignments 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Uncle Sam Aimioies a Difficult and Thankless Task 
Schools in Germany 


bape city of Berlin, until recent- 
ly the greatest center of indus- 
try, art and science in all of Europe, 
is now a sprawling ruin—Goerring 
in his arrogance is said to have 
promised its people that it would 
never be bombed, but two years 
of relentless raids by the intrepid 
British and American fliers has 
made of it a hopeless shambles. 
Such, in part, is the ghastly retribu- 
tion paid by a highly creative and 
cultured people whose depraved 
leaders taught them the insidious 
doctrine of superior race and the 
consequent lust for world conquest. 
In these ruins it is estimated that 
3,000,000 German people are still 
living—many of them like rats, in 
the cellars under the ruins of these 
great buildings and homes. There 
are other cities in Germany on 
which similar punishment has been 
visited, Hamburg, Diisseldorf, 
Frankfort, Munich, and others. 
Probably most of the people in 
this stricken land are now hungry, 
cold, ill-clothed and victims of that 
subtly destructive mental state 
called ‘‘self pity’. Many of the 
youths of school age are also vic- 
tims of the debasing education con- 
ducted under the Nazi regime 
which cunningly contrived to de- 
velop hatred in place of the Chris- 
tian concept of brotherhood and 
to channel the natural idealism of 
youth into a passion of sacrifice for 
der Fuehrer—a blind passion which 
accepted bestial cruelty and a denial 
of such basic moral values as jus- 
tice, truth, and liberty, because der 
Fuehrer said it was a necessary 
means to the achievement of a great 
destiny. 


British and American Zones 

This, briefly, is the unpromising 
‘inheritance’ with which the con- 
querors, as the Germans call them, 
in their several zones of occupa- 
tion, must contend. 

Having had no contact with the 
*Education Branch, Control Commission for 
Germany, British Element. “Brief for Of- 


ficial Visitors to Germany” 22 Sept. 1947 
BGCC/82359/Gen/Ed 
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Dr. J. L. Blair Buck returned from a ten months stay abroad 
on July 12. During this period he served on the faculty of the 
Institute of Education at the University of London and traveled 
widely in Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Norwvy, 
studying schools and school problems. 


The accompanying article is an analysis of certain conditions 


in the German public schools. 


Dr. Buck has resumed his duties as Coordinator of Teacher 
Education, State Department of Education. 





Russian or French Zones, I can 
comment only about the progress 
of re-establishing schools in the 
British and United States Zones. 


In addition to the difficulties 
just mentioned, it requires little 
imagination to realize that there 
are many other serious obstacles for 
the Allied Control Commission 
and for the German Authorities, 
on whom full responsibility for 
education was placed in both Zones 
at the earliest possible time. Some 
typical difficulties are described in 
a paragraph from a Brief prepared 
in the British Education Branch.* 

‘‘Mention has already been made of 
the first problem which confronted 

Military Government in the educational 

sphere in May, 1945: The need to 

build up from practically nothing a 

body of reliable administrators. There 

were others, however, almost as press- 
ing, and by their nature likely to take 
longer to solve. A considerable propor- 
tion of the former school buildings 
were out of action; many had been 
totally destroyed: more had suffered 
severe damage; the bulk of the re- 
mainder were needed for other urgent 
purposes, as temporary barracks, hostels 
for displaced persons, emergency hos- 
pitals or administrative offices. The 
70,000 or more teachers who were be- 
lieved to be in the Zone could not be 
re-employed without a thorough en- 
quiry into their antecedents. Hardly any 
of the textbooks previously in use 
could serve again by reason of their 

Nazi or Militarist taint. Other teach- 

ing aids were in very short supply.” 


Before any school could open it 
was agreed in the Allied Control 
Authority that the following con- 
ditions must be met: 

(1) Teachers must be approved 
by Military Government. 

(2) Buildings must be certified 


as safe by the local German Build- 


ing and Health Authorities. 


(3) The syllabi had to be ap- 
proved by the German Educational 
Authorities and in such cases as 
history, by Military Government, 
all textbooks had also to be ap- 
proved by Military Government. 


Teaching Aids Lacking 


As has been implied, most 
schools had to resume operation in 
1945 with practically no textbooks 
or other teaching aids, such as 
maps, charts, films and the like, 
due to the widespread destruction 
during the war and the necessary 
purging of those books poisoned 
by the Nazi philosophy. The task 
of supplying suitable books was 
obviously extraordinarily difficult, 
even without the complication in 
both the British and the United 
States Zones of an acute shortage 
of paper and their impossibility 
using the presses when lack of fuel 
in winter months like those of 
1947 caused a stoppage of power. 
Despite all these handicaps there 
has been a substantial increase in 
the supply of textbooks and other 
teaching aids. The educational au- 
thorities of the two Zones cooperate 
in this and in other matters of mu- 
tual interest and concern. 

It is interesting to note that 
careful planning for the supplying 
of books and other teaching mate- 
rials for the schools of a defeated 
Germany had actually started in 
the winter 1941-42 as a part of 
the scheme for training officers to 
function as officials in a military 
government —the first training 
courses were established at the 
University of Virginia in 1942-43 
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as many Virginia teachers will re- 
member. 

The democratization of educa- 
tion in Germany is supposed to be 
governed by the following ten basic 
principles issued over the signatures 
of Major General Noiret for the 
French, Lieutenant Dratvin for the 
Russians, Major ‘General Keating 
for the United States and Lieu- 
tenant General Robertson for the 
British. 


Basic Principles 

(1) There should be equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all. 

(2) Tuition, textbooks and 
other necessary scholastic material 
should be provided free of charge 
in all educational institutions fully 
supported by public funds which 
cater mainly for pupils of compul- 
sory school age; in addition, main- 
tenance grants should be made to 
those who need aid. In all other 
educational institutions, including 
universities, tuition, textbooks, 
and necessary material should be 
provided free of charge together 
with maintenance grants for those 
in need of assistance. 

(3) Compulsofy full - time 
school attendance should be re- 
quired for all between the ages 
of six and at least fifteen—and 
thereafter, for those pupils not en- 
rolled in full-time educational in- 
stitutions, at least part-time com- 
pulsory attendance up to the com- 
pleted age of eighteen years. 

(4) Schools for the compulsory 
periods should form a comprehen- 
sive’ educational system. The 
terms ‘‘elementary education’ and 
“secondary education” should 
mean two consecutive levels of in- 
struction, not two types of qual- 
ities of instruction which overlap. 

(5) All schools should lay em- 
phasis upon education for civic re- 
sponsibility and a democratic way 
of life, by means of the content of 
the curriculum, textbooks and ma- 
terials of instruction, and by the 
organization of the school itself. 

(6) School curricula should 
aim to promote understanding of 
and respect for other nations and 
to this end attention should be 
given to the study of modern lan- 
guages without prejudice to any. 

(7) Educational and vocational 





*Title 8 Education and Religious Affairs. 
Part 2 Section A 8-201.3 March 14, 1947 
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guidance should be provided for 
all pupils and students. 

(8) Health supervision and 
health education should be pro- 
vided for all pupils and students. 
Instruction will also be given in 
Hygiene. 

(9) All teacher education 
should take place in a university 
or in a pedagogical institution of 
university rank, 

(10) Full provision should be 
made for effective participation of 
the people in the reform and or- 
ganization as well as in the ad- 
ministration of the educational sys- 
tem. 

That these principles are being 
given a meaning in the Russian 
Zone which is not in accord with 
that found in the other three Zones 
is probable, though there has been 
persistent and continued effort to 
maintain cooperation on the part 
of the four authorities in securing 
a maximum of unity in the educa- 
tional program of the four Zones. 


Overcoming Difficulties 


As various publications on edu- 
cation in both the British and 
United States wisely point out, in 
any educational program, however 
wisely conceived, the availability of 
qualified teachers will be the factor 
which determines success or failure. 
Here again the German and Allied 
education authorities are gradually 
overcoming many perplexing diffi- 
culties. 

The decision that ‘“‘all teacher 
education shall be on a University 
Level’’** was made by the United 
States authorities despite an imme- 
diate need for emergency teachers 
and despite traditional practice in 
Germany. Traditional practice 
placed the selection and education 
of teachers for the elementary 
schools on a lower than university 
level but provided a rather ade- 
quate professional preparation for 
the better educated teachers seeking 
positions in the secondary schools 
—this was done through a form 
of apprenticeship under the guid- 
ance of the regular secondary teach- 
ers. There was in Germany, a 
great social and professional gulf 
between the “lowly” elementary 
teachers and those in the secondary 
schools—a gulf which permitted 
practically no association between 
the groups. All of this had been 


given careful consideration before 
the plans for teacher education 
were formulated and approved. 
The efforts to establish teacher edu- 
cation institutions on the univer- 
sity level have been so successful 
except in Bavaria, that enough 
graduates are expected from them 
within two or three years to prop- 
erly supply the schools in the 
United States Zone. This is re- 
markable because the present pupil 
teacher ratio is now far beyond the 
40 to 1 which is to be the limit 
later, thus requiring the creation of 
a great many more teaching posi- 
tions and because one-half of the 
present teachers are over sixty years 
old and will soon have to be re- 
placed by younger persons. Dr. R. 
T. Alexander, Chief of the Educa- 
tion and Religious Affairs Branch 
of the Office of the Military Gov- 
ernment of the United States has 
stated, however, that the ‘‘span” of 
professional service for teachers in 
Germany is approximately 40 years 
as contrasted with 8 or 9 years in 
the United States. He estimates 
that 1,000 new teachers each year 
will normally be needed to main- 
tain the teaching staff in the United 
States Zone. 


Exchange Study 

In the minds of the education 
authorities in the “Branch” im- 
portance is attached to the need of 
exchanging German and American 
students who are preparing for 
teaching. Institutions in the United 
States are reported.to have already 
shown enthusiasm over this meth- 
od of giving prospective teachers a 
chance to observe another culture. 
It is also considered imperative that 
for teachers now at work in the 
German schools, most of whom 
have had little or no professional 
training and almost none of whom 
have had contact with the outside 
world for eight years, suitable 
courses be set up at the higher in- 
stitutions. It is also desired that 
these teachers be given opportuni- 
ties so far as possible to visit and 
study outside of Germany. 

The status of attendance on the 
part of children in the tax sup- 
ported schools in the British and 
the United States Zones is impres- 
sive—in both Zones more than 99 
per cent of the children of school 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Working Together In The 


Distributive Education Program 


T is a pleasure to be here with 

you and have a place on the 
program of your Fourth Annual 
Retail Personnel Conference. 

This meeting together is another 
example of business and education 
giving tangible evidence of the co- 
operative attitude that must exist 
between educators and business 
people if wé are going to do a good 
job of making our efforts effective 
in causing the individual to be 
presented with a greater opportu- 
nity for developing himself to the 
fullest extent that his opportuni- 
ties will be limited only by his abil- 
ities and his vision for his future. 
Too frequently it is the case that 
those of us in business and in edu- 
cation only meet and discuss our 
problems and fail to determine a 
working plan for providing joint- 
ly the means for the cooperative 
effort for which we share a feeling 
of need. Today, however, we 
have before us a well-determined 
plan for cooperative effort in the 
form of a vehicle that for a 
number of years has been moving 
with increasingly greater ease and 
motivation over the highway of 
security that is in a continuous 
process of being built for it through 
the combined efforts of those in 
business and education. Distribu- 
tive Education is the name we have 
given this vehicle which requires 
the best efforts of both merchants 
and school people if it is to be kept 
properly lubricated that it may 
carry with the least difficulty and 
with maximum efficiency each 
young Virginian who seeks to make 
use of it as a means of helping him 
to prepare himself to reach his de- 
sired goal of developing into a 
successful individual in his chosen 
field of Retail Selling. 

It is the goal of the school to 
cause a young person to discover 
himself, to recognize his weak 
points and his strong points, and 
to help him to decide what he 
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D. Meade, Superintendent of Schools, 
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Personnel Conference held in Norfolk 
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staff, and we are glad to reprint it for 
those interested in the vast field of Dis- 
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wants to make of himself for the 
future. keeping in mind his ability 
and his interest. It is also the goal 
of the school to see that such an 
individual is well-grounded in the 
academic fundamentals needed to 
round out his growth and progress 
as well as to help in the develop- 
ment of his personality and char- 
acter> The evaluation of the stu- 
dent’s education is reflected in his 
ability to adjust himself well to his 
chosen field of work, to live with 
others, and to develop generally 
into a wholesome individual will- 
ing to assume his proper respon- 
sibilities as a citizen. 


Successful Retail Selling 

It was ably stated by a speaker 
at your last annual conference that 
for one to be successful in retail 
selling, there are five essential items, 
namely: (1) education, (2) job 
knowledge, (3) enthusiasm, (4) 
experience, (5) good human re- 
lations. The merchant has the 
responsibility of selecting as his 
personnel those whom he feels to 
be best qualified to meet the de- 
mands of the position. He is faced 
further with the responsibility of 
presenting an opportunity for the 
individual to develop in service. 
He has a definite responsibility to 
his patronage of selecting the best 
personnel possible and doing all 


that he can to encourage maximum 
development in efficiency and gen- 
eral sales ability. This is partic- 
ularly true inasmuch as the effi- 
cient, wide-awake, enthusiastic 
sales person through his efforts pays 
dividends to his employer and in 
doing so is himself a factor that 
helps bring about lower selling 
costs. Thus the public reaps the 
benefits brought about through bet- 
ter employee selection on the part 
of the merchant. Consequently, 
we can rightly assume it would 
be to the advantage of both the 
merchant and the general public if 
there could be brought about with- 
in acommunity a general raising of 
the standards of retail sales per- 
sonnel from which the merchants 
of the community could select their 
employees. 

In the past, merchants had to 
wage this battle alone. The school 
was doing the best it could to give 
the prospective employee a general 
education without aiding partic- 
ularly in the development of speci- 
fic qualifications. Of the five es- 
sential items named, about all the 
school could do by itself was to 
provide for (1) education—lim- 
ited in scope, (2) develop a certain 
amount of enthusiasm for making 
a success in a field yet to be selected 
and (3) develop a degree of ability 
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in the field of human relationships. 
The merchant employer then was 
faced with the problem of select- 
ing from this large number of in- 
dividuals those he thought would 
meet his needs. He soon recognized 
there was a lot of weeding out to 
be done which in itself was expen- 
sive in terms of actual dollars and 
cents and in terms of a dissatisfied 
patronage. However, for years this 
process continued and for the most 
part is in existence today due to 
the failure of both merchants and 
school people to recognize the 
value, to each other and in turn to 
the youth of our country in partic- 
ular, of working together in the 
selection and preparation of our 
young people to serve as the re- 
taii sales personnel for the future. 
Through Distributive Education 
merchants and school people are 
afforded an excellent opportunity 
for the school, in cooperation with 
the merchants of a community, to 
assist in qualifying young people 
to the fullest along the lines of all 
five of the items listed as essential 
prerequisites for success in the field 
of retail sales. However, in order to 
do this there must be a complete 
understanding between those in re- 
tail selling and those in school 
work. 


Is Distributive Education Recog- 
nized? 

While it is true that the school 
is the one to offer the service, it is 
to a large extent the merchant who 
has the opportunity to either make 
or break the program. For exam- 
ple, many merchants with whom 
I have talked cannot understand 
why high school students do not 
sign up in large numbers to take 
Distributive Education classes. 
Many go so far as to point out 
that the school must not be doing 
its part in letting the students 
know about the courses that are 
being offered. It is my personal 
opinion that, whereas many school 
people have as yet to be sold on 
the Distributive Education pro- 
gram itself, those school adminis- 
trators who have been sold on it 
to the extent of finding the ways 
and means within a limited school 
budget to include this offering nat- 
urally are going to do all they can 
to make it a success. Of course 
not always is the school using the 
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classes in retail selling. 


best technique in presenting the 
course to its students, but it is 
again my opinion that it is the 
merchant who has the best oppor- 
tunity to cause the Distributive 
Education program to be recog- 
nized as a real part of the educa- 
tional program of a community 
by both the students and the par- 
ents, and it is the merchant who 
has the opportunity to dignify this 
course as one which offers profes- 
fesional training in the field of 
retail selling. The merchant is the 
key individual in getting across to 
students thé real advantages to be 
gained through preparation for re- 
tail sales work. The merchant can 
dignify the course through the de- 
gree of value he places upon it as 
an agency for training young peo- 
ple in this field. One of the best 
ways the merchant can do this is 
to seek out for employment those 
individuals who have had or are 
willing to take this training and 
to suggest it as a prerequisite when- 
ever practical and possible. 

So many young people have the 
feeling that anyone can be a clerk 
in a store that it is hard for them 
to realize it is necessary to make 
real preparation for work in this 
field. There is before them the 
tangible evidence that merchants, 
to a certain extent at least, must 
share in this feeling since many 
merchants are not making too much 
effort to secure individuals who 
have had or are taking approved 
A good 
example of this fact can be pointed 
out by citing the experience of a 
Distributive Education teacher who 
had been asked by the merchants 
of the community to offer an in- 
troductory course in retail selling 
adapted to young people who 
would do part-time work during 
the Christmas holiday season. In 
this particular case so many stu- 
dents signed up for the course that 
two classes had to be provided. 
However, after three meetings there 
were not sufficient students left to 
make one good class. When the 
teacher tried to get to the bottom 
of the trouble and took the time 
to interview the individuals who 
had left the class, she invariably 
found out that as soon as a student 
was successful in lining up a job 
that he dropped the class. This 


experience indicates the students 
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placed a real value upon the class 
to the extent that they felt it would 
help them in securing a position, 
but that their high estimation of 
the training to be secured faded 
completely when the merchant 
failed to attach value to this train- 
ing by employing them without 
making employment subject to the 
completion of the course. Need- 
less to say, the next year the course 
could not even be offered because 
of lack of interest. The students 
had found out through a real ex- 
perience that it was not viewed as 
essential. This can be remedied 
for the future by merchants. and 
school people reaching an under- 
standing as to the part each must 
play in making effective work of 
Distributive Education. The in- 
terest in making Distributive Edu- 
cation successful in any community 
must be general among the mer- 
chants. and must not be limited to 
just the backing and interest of the 
advisory committee and a few 
others. 


Merchants Hold Answer 


Again, the merchant is the one 
who has the real opportunity to 
discover the high school students 
who have real ability in the field 
of retail selling. So many young 
people do part-time work in the 
summer and after school hours that 
the merchant frequently can be an 
important factor in encouraging 
the student to consider the possi- 
bility of selecting retail selling as 
his career and advising his pre- 
paring himself in this field. It 
would be helpful to the school in 
providing proper guidance if the 
merchant would give the school the 
advantage of his opinion. The Dis- 
tributive Education program can be 
strengthened greatly if merchants 
in general would work through the 
school and the Distributive Educa- 
tion program in selecting new em- 
ployees and in particular the part- 
time high school workers. Also, it 
is the merchant who must set high- 
er standards for employment if 
there is to be a real incentive for 
prospective retail sales personnel to 
better prepare themselves. In do- 
ing their part in providing the op- 
portunity for students in the Dis- 
tributive Education program to 
have the laboratory experience in 
the store, merchants must assume 
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that this is a cooperative financial 
enterprise that they are sharing in 
with the hope their combined ef- 
forts over a period of years will 
give to them and to the commu- 
nity a retail sales personnel with 
high standards of efficiency from 
which they can select their em- 
ployees. 

If the sole purpose of the mer- 
chant’s participation in the Dis- 
tributive Education program is 
based upon his immediate need for 
part-time help, or his anticipation 
of realizing immediately full value 
for the dollar paid for the part- 
time services of the individual, or 
for training, while in school, a 
specific individual feeling he should 
have a definite guarantee of the 
future service of that individual 
for his organization, it is quite evi- 
dent the Distributive Education 
program is not on a sound basis 
in the community. On the other 
hand, if merchants realize and rec- 
ognize the Distributive Education 
program as a cooperative enterprise 
in which they are investing their 
time and their money for the ex- 
press purpose of raising their stand- 
ards for employment through help- 
ing to provide better trained per- 
sonnel, the program is on the road 
to success. 


School’s Responsibility 


Perhaps you may feel that I 
have stressed unduly the part of the 
merchant in making the Distribu- 
tive Education program a success. 
If I have, it is because I am so 
thoroughly sold on the fact that 
this program can be successful only 
to the extent that merchants give 
tangible recognition of its value to 
them measured in terms of higher 
standards and their policy in em- 
ploying new personnel. The school 
has an equal responsibility in mak- 
ing every effort to be constantly 
on the alert for improving the qual- 
ity of its courses and improving 
the services it can render to the 
merchants of the community. It 
must be aware of the many prob- 
lems which the merchant is faced 
in making it possible to participate 
in the Distributive Education pro- 
gram and should be sympathetic 
and helpful in helping iron out 
these difficulties. It is the respon- 
sibility of the school administrator 

(Continued on page 47) 
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You Can Teach Them to Save 


U. S. Treasury Program Offers Ways and Means 


by C. H. EDWARDS 
State Director, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Treasury Department 


Again this fall, the opening of school signals the reopening of the School 
Savings Program in thousands of schools in every part of the country. 
Faced as we all are with the complexities of today, it becomes increasingly 
clear that this Program to help school children learn to save through U. S. 
Savings Stamps and Bonds is in tune with its time. With the help of the 
School Savings Program, teachers everywhere are turning out young citizens 
who have a financial stake in their own and their country’s future. 

Since its peacetime reorganization in 1946, the Treasury has continued 
to offer teachers new and revised study units, colorful and effective posters, 
Stamp Day reminders, Savings workbooks and other practical assistance. 
This fall, the Treasury has again prepared a full list of free publications 
ready for distribution to teachers who wish to give their students an op- 
portunity to learn to save and a chance to play a citizen’s part in the 
financial life of this country. 

First in order of importance on the list of the School Savings Program 
is the School Savings Journal for Classroom Teachers, Fall, 1948, which 
will reach teachers by mid-September. This semester’s issue offers an un- 
usually fine table of contents including an article by Dr. Emmett Albert 
Betts, Director of the Reading Clinic, Department of Psychology, Temple 
University, author of Foundation of Reading Instruction and more than 
200 other books and articles. Dr. Betts’ wide experience in classrooms and 
research laboratories makes his article, “Reading Instruction in a Democ- 
racy,” of real importance to teachers. 

Another feature of this fall’s School Savings Journal is a study unit by 
Ruth Wood Gavian, Associate Social Studies Editor for D. C. Heath and 
Company, and author and co-author of several books including Society 
Faces the Future and The American Story. Dr. Gavian’s “Plans for Spend- 
ing and Saving, A Social Studies Unit for Grades 7 through 12,” was 
especially prepared for this issue of the Journal. It covers a wide and 
important area of teaching and gives teachers such down-to-earth sug- 
gestions for integrating the teaching of saving with other classroom work 
that no teacher can afford to overlook its possibilities. 

Two additional features of special interest are the cover picture, “Looking 
Ahead,” and the lift-out poster, “Strike Out Future Worry,” both repro- 
duced in three colors from original artwork by high-school students. A 
“plain parent” looks at School Savings, and the story of how one young 
teacher set up her School Savings Program are the subjects of shorter ar- 
ticles. News items on Schools Savings and a list of free teaching aids now 
available to teachers who request them are also included. 

Teachers in the Virginia schools will be in the forefront of those wishing 
to take the fullest possible advantage of the help offered them by the Treas- 
ury Department through the Virginia Savings Bonds Office at 125 N. 8th 
Street, Richmond. Our teachers will continue to build their schools’ Sav- 
ings Programs on the solid foundations which they have laid down during 
the past few years. To teach the boys and girls of our State how to save, 
and to go a step further and teach them how the widespread holding of 
Government securities is good for all of us as individuals, good for the 
community and the Nation, is to measure up more fully as teacher and 
citizen. 
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VEA MEMBERS AT NEA CONVENTION IN CLEVELAND, JULY 5-9: Josephine L. Acton, Norfolk; Cor- 
nelia S. Adair, Richmond; Elizabeth Ancell, Richmond; Bessie J. Ansell, Norfolk; Katy V. Anthony, Richmond; Alice 





M. Armstrong, Norfolk; O. O. Atto, Lovingston; R. O. Bagby, Roanoke; W. R. Beazley, Covington; Mrs. Lena Blan- 
ton, Richmond; Mrs. Joella A. Bradley, Christiansburg; F. Frank Brown, Martinsville; Annye B. Burbank, Hampton; 
Mrs. Jean M. Carpenter, North Garden; Mrs. Margaret B. Cassidy, Norfolk; F. H. Christopher, Franklin; Mary R. 
Craig, Portsmouth; Martha F. Crigler, Brightwood; Emmett Day, Alexandria; Lelia A. Deans, Portsmouth; Mary V. 
DeLong, Roanoke; Mrs. Blanche M. Dice, Fredericksburg; Mrs. Carleton Drewry, Roanoke; Luther Flynn, Carys- 
brook; Dorothy Gilchrist, Norfolk; Emerson Gillenwater, Gate City; Vivian Glazebrook, Savedge; Mrs. Eva M. Guynn, 
Norfolk; Ruth A. Halstead, Fentress; Virginia B. Harris, Fairfax; Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper, Fairfax; Katherine 
Hoyle, Richmond; Mary G. Jordan, Richmond; Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk; Evans L. King, Christiansburg; Z. 
T. Kyle, Richmond; Mrs. Edith F. Layman, Perkinsville; A. P. Levicki, Chatham Hill; Herman Levy, Newport News; 
L. Eunice Lindsay, Norfolk; Mrs. Iola J. Maloney, Hopewell; J. Leonard Mauck, Saltville; Clarice O. McKnight, Rich- 
mond; John D. Meade, Petersburg; Mrs. Celia L. Meyer, Richmond; Mrs. R. Frank Morgan, Christiansburg; Mrs. Wiley 
M. Morris, Appomattox; Christine O. Newbill, Portsmouth; Antoinette Pool, Norfolk; W. T. D. Pumphrey, Orange; G. 
H. Reid, Chesterfield County; Ray E. Reid, Blackstone; Claude M. Richmond, Arlington; Eleanor Robertson, Roa- 
noke; Rena M. Robertson, Lynchburg; Mary F. Robinson, Hampton; William Leroy Robison, Norfolk; Mrs. Eleanor 
P. Rowlett, Richmond; Robert T. Ryland, Farnham; O. P. Sadler, Buckingham; Mrs. Agnes R. Sanford, Roanoke; Mrs. 
Eleanor A. Scott, Portsmouth; Katherine K. Scott, Richmond; Marigold M. Scott, Norfolk; C. C. Shelburne, Chris- 
tiansburg; Noan Shockley, Ferrum; Emily Simpson, Lynchburg; G. C. Speidel, Charlottesville; J. Marshall Swanson, 


Schoolfield; Blanche §S. Taylor, Suffolk; T. 


Preston Turner, Richmond; Mrs. Sadie Wade, Roanoke; 


Haswell H. 


Walker, Charlottesville; Mrs. Rebecca Whitehurst, Norfolk; Edwin E. Will, Timberville; M. G. Willey, Newport News; 
Herman M. Williams, Norfolk; Robert F. Williams, Richmond; Nell Wright, Waynesboro; and Elizabeth W. Young, 


Roanoke. 


Eighty Virginians attending the 
NEA Representative Assembly in 
Cleveland, July 5-9, participated in 
the discussion groups. A reporter was 
assigned to each group to bring back 
the highlights to the State meeting for 
further discussion preparatory to ac- 
tion in the Representative Assembly. 
Those serving as Virginia reporters for 
Committee and Commission Discus- 
sions on Tuesday, July 6, were Cor- 
nelia Adair, Policies Commission; Her- 
man M. Williams, NEA-American 
Legion; Mrs. Eleanor A. Scott, Teacher 
Retirement; Luther Flynn, Safety Edu- 
cation; Mary F. Jordan, Professional 
Ethics; and Mrs. Katherine E. Hopper, 
Citizenship. Discussion on Current 
Problems included John D. Meade, 


VEA Conuention 


Competent Teachers; Claude M. Rich- 
mond, Public Relations; G. H. Reid, 
Improving Community Life; and F. 
Frank Brown, International Problems. 

Committee and Commission Discus- 
sions on Wednesday, July 7, were re- 
ported to the Virginia meeting by Mrs. 
Edith B. Joynes, Legislative Commis- 
sion; A. P. Levicki, NEA-NCPT 
(PTA); Martha F. Crigler, NEA- 
American Library Association; Emer- 
son Gillenwater, Tenure; and J. Mar- 
shall Swanson, Tax Education. Cur- 
rent Problem Discussion reporters in- 
cluded F. H. Christopher, Preventing 
Third World War; Lamar R. Stanley, 
Democractic Procedures; R. T. Ryland, 
Moral and Spiritual Values; and Evans 
L. King, Local Public Relations. 


Reporting on Committee and Com- 
mission Discussions, Thursday, July 8, 
were Lelia A. Deans, Defense Commis- 
sion; Mrs. Iola J. Maloney, Interna- 
tional Relations; Elizabeth Young, 
Credit Unions; C. C. Shelburne, Teach- 
er Education; and Mrs. G. Warren 
Taylor, Resolutions. Among the Cur- 
rent Problem Discussion reporters were 
Mrs. Eva M. Guynn, Improvement of 
Teaching; W. R. Beazley, Teacher 
Morale; H. H. Walker, Zeal for De- 
mocracy; and Leonard Mauck, Inter- 
group Living. 

During the three days Workshop 
Discussions were held with Edwin E. 


Will reporting on Unifying the Pro-— 


fession and Ray E. Reid covering 
School Finance. 
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Displayed in Virginia headquarters at 
the NEA Convention in Cleveland were 
exhibits from Virginia industries, nat- 
ural wonders, and historic spots. 


Among these, Dan River Mills, Inc., 
Danville, as shown above, displayed 
their product “From raw material to 
finished cloth.” 


At the left are Alligator Cigarettes 
manufactured by Larus Brothers of 
Richmond, and Reynolds Wrap, alum- 
inum foil, by Reynolds Metals Company, 
also of Richmond. 





| 
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Colonial Williamsburg, at right, displayed loan materials 
available, including motion pictures and books; school serv- 
ices, showing groups of students visiting the restored capitol 
of Colonial Virginia; and the abundance of historical ma- 
terial available to schools. 





Ship models and oil paintings of aircraft carriers, 
transports, battleships, and cruisers were exhibited by 
the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, the country’s largest shipyard. 





Eid 





Josephine Acton, Norfolk, official hostess for VEA Headquarters room at 
Cleveland Convention, serves Smithfield ham to visitors; Fred Hare, Jr., 
Public Relations, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Grace Clyde, Canansburg, 
Pennsylvania; and Everett Keith, Executive Secretary, Missouri Education 


Association. 


Institute on Public Education 


“Education for World Understand- 
ing and World Peace” was the theme 
of the fifth annual Institute on Public 
Education held at Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, July 7 and 8. In plan- 
ning the institute, the committee, with 
Dean Walter J. Gifford as chairman, 
geared the program around the belief 
that the various forces of society must 
be coordinated and integrated, if the 
thought and behavior of men are to 
contribute to the attainment of world 
understanding and world peace; educa- 
tion, religion, and the sciences, both 
natural and social, can be made a strong 
and virile team against war, fear, and 
suspicion. Such a program will in- 





NEA DUES INCREASED 
Effective Immediately 


The Representative Assembly on 
July 7, 1948, increased dues, as fol- 
lows: 


Regular Membership including 
NEA Journal . eR 

Special Sansbisibede intleding 
NEA Journal, Research Bul- 
letin, and Volume of Pro- 
ceedings 

Life Membership ..................... $150 
(payable $15 annually) 
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sure the hoped-for success of the 
United Nations, making possible a 
more abundant life for people of all 
races and all climes. 


Participating in the program, dis- 
cussing “The Role of Education at 
Home and Abroad”, were Dean Harold 
Benjamin of the University of Mary- 
land, speaking on “Education for To- 
day and Tomorrow”, and President 
John Taylor, University of Louisville, 
n “Education in Europe.” “Building 
Peace with UNESCO” was discussed 
by Mrs. Louise Leonard Wright, Di- 
rector, Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations. Dr. Walter Van Kirk, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, pre- 
sented “The Role of the Church in 
promoting International Good Will.” 
Discussing “Social Progress and Tech- 
nological Advances as They Bear on 
World Peace”, President Colgate Dar- 
den, University of Virginia, spoke on 
“The Role of Social Science”, while 
Dr. Harlow Shapley, Harvard Uni- 
versity, presented “The Role of Sci- 


ence.” 


In addition to Dr. Gifford, members 
of the Institute Committee included 
Alfred K. Eagle, Paul Hounchell, Wil- 
bur S. Pence, Ethel Spilman, S. J. 
Turille, Hope Vandever, and Percy H. 


Warren. 








U. S. Commissioner 

Resigns 

John W. Studebaker, U. S$. Com- 

missioner of Education for the past 

fourteen years, resigned on July 15. 

He has become vice-president and 

chairman of the editorial board for 
Scholastic Magazines. 


In his letter of resignation, Dr. 
Studebaker told President Truman: 


“Increasingly after I began my 
work as U. S. Commissioner of 
Education in 1934, it became clear 
that the position offered great op- 
portunities, in cooperation with my 
colleagues and with citizens in gen- 
eral, to increase the strength and 
accelerate the progress of our coun- 
try and to assist in the establish- 
ment and perpetuation of world 
peace. The position, therefore, was 
to me one of such fundamental 
importance as to require continuity 
of purpose and effort covering 
enough years to secure within the 
Office of Education three major re- 
sults: first, a sound organization of 
the office; second, the necessary rel- 
atively high salary classifications 
for employees, all of whom, except 
the Commissioner, are on Civil Serv- 
ice; and third, procedures for pro- 
gram planning and management 
that would render the administra- 
tion of the office efficient and its 
work in general expressive of the 
most urgent current needs to be 
met in improving American educa- 
tion. I am proud to have played my 
part in achieving those results. 


“J have, consequently, remained 
in the commissionership about 14 
years—through the darkest years of 
economic depression, the period of 
defense preparations, the strenuous 
years of war, and three very diffi- 
cult years of postwar readjustment. 


‘Along with too many other men, 
the time has now come when I can 
no longer afford to remain in the 
Federal Government.” 


Assistant Commissioner E. B. 
Norton has also resigned from the 
Education Office. Dr. Norton be- 
comes the first executive secretary 
of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 
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OUR COVER 

Persistent Falcon Guthrie, 16- 
year-old student at Volens High 
School, Halifax County, has won 
for his English teacher, Roy Fisher, 
the title “Best Teacher of 1948”. 
Along with this national honor, Mr. 
Fisher receives $2,500 in cash and 
Falcon Guthrie the sum of $50. 
Last year young Guthrie nominated 
his youthful teacher, 22-year-old 
Roy Fisher, in the nation-wide con- 
test sponsored by the Quizz Kids 
radio program by submitting a let- 
ter on “The Teacher Who Has 
Helped Me Most”, which won third 
place. Convinced that his teacher 
should win first place, back he came 
with another letter to the judges of 
this year’s contest, entitled “Not 
Defeated”, and saying Mr. Fisher 
just can’t take third place. Im- 
pressed, the judges made a thorough 
investigation of Roy Fisher’s record, 
completing only his second year of 
teaching, visited the school and 
community, and found him to be 
the nation’s best. 

A graduate of Volens High 
School, Mr. Fisher received his A.B. 
degree in English at the University 
of North Carolina in August, 1946, 
and first began teaching the fol- 
lowing month at Volens School. He 
plans to enter Northwestern Uni- 
versity in September for graduate 
study and hopes to return to Volens. 

Active in school and community 
life, Mr. Fisher says of teaching, 
“It is an experience to which I 
look forward each day and enjoy 
every minute. Each time I enter 
the classroom I consider it a chal- 
lenge to impart some of the little 
information I possess to those I face 
in a manner that will catch and hold 
their interest and thereby instill in 
them a curiosity and a thirst for 
learning which will extend beyond 
the classroom. I love my job, de- 
spite the many oftentimes discour- 
aging situations and distressing 
problems that can arise only in a 
school.” 

Says tall, lanky, dark-eyed Falcon 
Guthrie, who nominated Mr. Fisher, 
“His classroom has the friendliest 
atmosphere in our school. I feel 
pounds lighter when I enter the 
door.” His winning letter was one 
of 35,000 submitted in this contest. 
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BOWLING GREEN CONFERENCE 


The National Conference on the ‘Education of Teachers held at Bowling Green 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, June 30-July 3, was attended by four hundred 
teachers, civic leaders, and educational authorities representing top school and 
lay organizations from 46 states, 3 territories, and a few foreign countries. 

Virginians participating included George J. Oliver, Chairman of the VEA 
Committee on Professional Standards; Antoinette Pool, President of the VEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers; John D. Meade, Superintendent of Petersburg 
City Schools; Katherine Hoyle, VEA Field Director; T. Preston Turner, As- 
sistant Executive Secretary, VEA; and Mary DeLong, President of the Roanoke 
City Education Association. 

Of the six delegates selected from Virginia, George J. Oliver served as chair- 
man of Group 27, discussing Laboratory Experience and Student Teaching: 
High School; T. Preston Turner participated in Group 10, Personnel Programs 
and Services in Teacher Education; John D. Meade assisted with Group 15, Com- 
munication and the Humanities in the General Education of Teachers; Mary 
DeLong participated in Group 14, Science and Mathematics in the General Edu- 
cation of Teachers; Antoinette Pool in Group 2, Accreditation and Development 
of Teacher Education Institutions; and Katherine Hoyle in Group 26, Laboratory 
Experience and Student Teaching: Elementary School. 

This is the third annual conference sponsored by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, NEA. Last year’s conference at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, studied Improvement of Teaching, and the pre- 
vious one at Chautauqua emphasized salaries and conditions necessary to attract 
and hold good teachers. This year’s conference is the first time in the history 
of the organized profession that representatives of all branches of teaching have 
met to study the education of teachers. 

A full report of the Conference will be published by the Commission and re- 
quests may be addressed to the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

































Virginia Delegates at Bowling Green Conference: Seated—Katherine Hoyle, 
Richmond; T. Preston Turner, Richmond; Mary DeLong, Roanoke. Stand- 
ing—Mrs. Turner, who accompanied her husband; George J. Oliver, Wil!- 
liamsburg; Antoinette Pool, Norfolk; and John D. Meade, Petersburg. 
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MAY of us were disappointed 
at the negligible improvement 
accomplished in the Virginia Re- 
tirement System during the last 
session of the General Assembly. 
However, it is of interest to sum- 
marize the more important changes 
effected, which included: 

‘(1) An annual minimum re- 
tirement allowance of $420 for 
every teacher retired prior to the 
establishment of the Virginia Re- 
tirement System, July 1, 1942. 
This was formerly $300. 

(2) Credit for service in armed 
forces, provided the veteran returns 
to State service, extended to Octo- 
ber 1, 1948, or within four months 
after discharge, whichever is later. 

(3) Special cases—(a) Permit- 
ting any teacher who has served 
time required to retire under chap- 
ter 36 of Code of Virginia but 
did not retire prior to its repeal, 
to receive a pension; (b) permit- 
ting Retirement Board to issue 
prior service certificates to any 
membe; who was a superintendent 
or teacher for at least 30 years 
prior to July 1, 1942, regardless 
of when such prior service termi- 
nated; (c) allowing State em- 
ployees 70 years or over in the 
Retirement System to continue on 
the job without retiring until July 
1, 1950. 

(4) Appointment of a new 
Board of Trustees of the Virginia 
Retirement System, reducing mem- 
bership from eight to five, com- 
posed of a teacher, a State em- 
ployee, and three neither teachers 
nor State employees, appointed by 
the Governor, to serve for stag- 
gered terms, effective July 1, 1950. 

(5) Creation of commission to 
study the Virginia Retirement Act, 
possibility of revisions with esti- 
mated costs, and to report thereon 
prior to July 1, 1949; the mem- 
bers of the Commission are to be 
appointed by the Governor and 
be composed of two from the 
House, one from the Senate, a 
banker, and an industrialist. 
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by J. J. BREWBAKER 


Chairman, VEA Retirement Committee 


In the opinion of the writer, 
this is the most important retire- 
ment legislation passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Governor has 
appointed the Committee, selecting 
very able men to make this study. 

The chairman of the special Re- 
tirement Study Committee is J. B. 
Woodward, Jr., President, New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Company. The other mem- 
bers are Francis Cocke, President, 
First National Exchange Bank of 
Roanoke; Senator Thomas H. 
Blanton of Bowling Green; Hon- 
orable Charles C. Louderback, 
Member of House of Delegates from 
Stanley; and Honorable W. Tayloe 
Murphy, Member of the House of 
Delegates from Warsaw. 


Legislative Proposals 

The VEA Retirement Commit- 
tee met on April 19, 1948, to take 
inventory and decide upon future 
action. The Committee, after re- 
viewing the progress made in the 
last General Assembly, decided to 
begin early and work hard during 
the next two years, feeling that the 
chances for success are greater than 
ever before. The Committee feels 
also that it should be ready to give 
any information requested by the 
Retirement Study Committee ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 

There are six proposals, the 
Committee felt should be consid- 
ered for future legislation. 

(1) That all members of the 
State Retirement System who have 
retired or may retire with twenty 
or more years of service be guar- 
anteed a minimum annual retire- 
ment allowance of $......... 
(Amount to be decided later.) 
This provision would guarantee a 
minimum retirement to members 
regardless of when they retired. At 
present it applies only to those 
who retired prior to July 1, 1942. 

(2) That the optional retire- 
ment age be lowered from sixty- 
five to sixty with the same rate of 
benefits as at age sixty-five. 


Looking Forward—Retirement 


(3) That the maximum limit 
on annuities, as calculated under 
the Retirement Law, not exceed 
$2,000. (The maximum now is 
$1,000.) 

(4) That the privilege of tak- 
ing membership in the Virginia 
Retirement System be re-offered to 
“teachers” and ‘“‘other State em- 
ployees’”’ who rejected membership 
in 1942, and that the Board issue 
certificates of prior sefvice credit 
to all members for all service ren- 
dered as ‘‘teacher’’ or ‘‘other State 
employee’? upon becoming re-em- 
ployed; however, no such credit 
shall be allowed for service since 
1942 unless the member makes the 
required contribution for the years 
since 1942. 

(5) That the state’s annuity 
be 1/70th of a member's average 
compensation for the five highest 
consecutive years, multiplied by the 
total number of years in service, but 
the total retirement allowance in 
no case should exceed $2,000. 

(6) That disability be reduced 
to 10 or 15 years, instead of 20 
years as now stated in the Retire- 
ment law. 

The committee requests mem- 
bers of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation to send to the chairman 
any suggestions or questions. Ques- 
tions of general interest will be dis- 
cussed through the pages of the 
Journal. So often we receive good 
suggestions too late to use effec- 
tively. Help your committee by 
sending them in early. 

Members of the Committee are 
Cornelia S. Adair of Richmond, 
Dr. Fred M. Alexander of Rich- 
mond, Dr. Samuel P. Duke of 
Harrisonburg, J. J. Fray of Rust- 
burg, D. E. McQuilkin of Roa- 
noke, Dr. Arthur L. Maiden of 
Arlington, and Frank C. Scruggs, 
Jr., of Lynchburg. 


Editor’s Note: J. J. Brewbaker 
Chairman of the Retirement Commit- 
tee, is Assistant Superintendent of 
Norfolk City Schools. His address is 
School Administration Building, Bank 
and Charlotte Streets, Norfolk, Va. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT 


of the 


Virginia Education Association 








Pursuant to the requirements of Article 5 of the VEA Constitution governing the election of officers, 
a properly constituted Nominating Committee, representing the districts of the Association, met on July 
20, 1948, and nominated for the office of President William A. Early of Norfolk County and Claude M. 


Richmond of Arlington. 





William A. Early 


Now Superintendent of Norfolk 
County Schools, William A. Early 
has served the schools of Virginia 
since 1931. Beginning his career 
seventeen years ago as a science and 
social studies teacher in the Clarks- 
ville High School and later becom- 
ing assistant principal, he advanced 
to principal of La Crosse High 
School in 1936. Three years later 
he was made principal of Madison 
Heights School, where he served 
from 1939 until Christmas of 
1942. He came to Portsmouth in 
January, 1943, as principal of 
Alexander Park School, which had 
a student body of 4,000 children 
ranging from first grade through 
high school. In 1946, Mr. Early 
was elected Superintendent of Nor- 
folk County Schools. 

A native of Nelson County, Mr. 
Early attended Randolph-Macon 
College and received his Bachelor’s 
degree from Emory and Henry 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Sketches of the two nominees follow. 








ARTICLE 5, ELECTION OF OF- 
FICERS: as 

SECTION 1-a—Each district of the 
Association through its Board of Direc- 
tors shall name prior to June 1 each year 
one member and an alternate of a nomi- 
nating committee. The nominating com- 
mittee thus named shall meet between 
July 15 and August 5 at a time and 
place to be set by the president of the 
Association and, after naming its own 
chairman, shall nominate in the even num- 
bered years two persons for the office of 
president and in the odd numbered years 
two persons for the office of treasurer. 
The nominations made by the committee 
shall be published in the September issue 
of the Virginia Journal of Education with 
a biographical sketch of each nominee not 
to exceed three hundred words, approved 
by the nominee, Additional nominations 
may be made by majority vote of any local 
association and forwarded to the Executive 
Secretary prior to September 15. An- 
nouncement of such additional nomina- 
tions shall be made in the October Jour- 
nal in the same way as for the committee 
nominations. 


SECTION 1-b. It shall be the duty of 
the Credentials Committee to certify all 
nominees made in accordance with the 
foregoing section and to have printed bal- 
lots listing the nominees in alphabetical 
order mailed to the secretary of each local 
association prior to November 10. Ballot- 
ing shall be by secret ballot on a date or 
dates set by each local association between 
November 10 and November 20. After the 
close of the election, ballots shall be 
counted by judges named by the local as- 
sociations and then forwarded to the Head- 
quarters Office within two days following 
the close of the election to be canvassed 
by the Credentials Committee. The can- 
didate receiving the highest number of 
votes from the State as a whole shall be 
declared elected and the results shall be 
announced in the Virginia Journal of 
Education. 











Claude M. Richmond 


Principal of Washington-Lee 
High School, Arlington, and presi- 
dent of District H, VEA, Claude 
Richmond has served in the field 
of education for twenty-four years. 
Born in 1901 in Charles City, 
Maryland, he moved to Virginia 
with his family at the age of 13 
and graduated from Alexandria 
High School in 1920. In 1924, 
Mr. Richmond graduated from the 
College of William and Mary and 
that same year entered the profes- 
sion as principal of Farnham High 
School in Richmond County, 
which position he held until 1928 
when he joined the Arlington 
School System as a teacher at 
Washington-Lee High School. 
After serving as supervisor of free 
textual material, head of the Sci- 
ence Department, and later head 
of the Mathematics Department at 
Washington-Lee, he became prin- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Annual Convention 


— Virginia Education Association 
Richmond - October 26-30, 1948 


“‘Education—A Bulwark for Democracy” 


Schedule of Events 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26 
10:00 A.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 


2:30 P.M. 
VEA Board of Directors 


8:00 P.M. 
- VEA Board of Directors 
Department of Superintendents 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27 
9:30 A.M. 
Department of Superintendents 
10:30 A.M. 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Construction—Executive Board 





1:15 P.M. 

Luncheon—Department of Superintendents 
6:00 P.M. 

Dinner—Department of Supervision and Cur- 


riculum Construction 


7:00 P.M. 
Dinner—Department of Classroom Teachers 
—Executive Board and-Chairmen of 
Committees 


8:00 P.M. 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
—Executive Committee 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28 
9:00 A.M. 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
—Advisory Board 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
Department of Supervisors and Curriculum 
Development 
Department of Visiting Teachers 
Virginia Association of School Trustees 
Modern Language Section 
11:00 A.M. 
First General Session 
1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon—Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 
1:15 P.M. 
Luncheon—Modern Language Section 


1:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Department of Visiting Teachers 


2:00 P.M. 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
Department of Secondary School Principals 
Department of Teacher Education 
Virginia Association of School Trustees 


6:00 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts E, F, G, H, I, 
K, and M 


8:15 P.M. 
Second General Session 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29 
9:00 A.M. 
Third General Session 


12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon—Distributive Education Section 
Luncheon—Virginia Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education 


1:00 P.M. 
Luncheon—Business Education Section 
Luncheon—School Secretaries Section 
Luncheon—Virginia Geographical Society 


1:30 P.M. 
Virginia Vocational Association 
Public School Librarians Section 


2:00 P.M. : 
Art Section 
Audio-Visual Education Section 
Business Education Section 
English Section 
Health and Physical Education Section 
Mathematics Section 
Music Section 
Retired Teachers Section 
Science Section—Elementary 
Science Section—Secondary 
Social Studies Section 
Speech Section 
Writing Section 
Virginia Geographical Society 
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3:00 P.M. 


Joint Meeting — Audio-Visual 
and Librarians Sections 
4:30 P.M. 
Agriculture Section 
Home Economics Section 
Industrial Arts Section 


Trade and Industrial Education 
Section 


6:00 P.M. 
Delegate Dinner for Districts A, 
B, C, D, J, and L 
7:45 P.M. 
Memorial Service 


8:15 P.M. 
Fourth General Session 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30 
10:30 A.M. 
Classical Section 


Voting 

Each local association is entitled 
to one vote for each twenty-five 
members or major fraction thereof. 
The superintendent of schools and 
the president of each local asso- 
ciation are ex-officio delegates and 
entitled to one vote each. Each 
school board whose members have 


joined the VEA is also entitled to’ 


name one delegate. 


Important 


All membership dues should 
be paid or written authorization 
for payment made and delegates 
reported to the VEA Headquar- 
ters before October 11. 

All dues must be received prior 
to voting for the president of 
the VEA, November 10-20. 

Voting for president of the 
VEA, may be done by mail in re- 
mote areas, provided voting is on 
the date selected by the local associ- 
ation within the period of Novem- 
ber 10-20, and provided the bal- 
lots are returned by mail to the 
local association on that day, since 
each local association will have to 
return all ballots to the headquar- 
ters office within two days after 
the voting date. Each local asso- 
ciation is responsible for distribut- 
ing the ballots sent the secretary, 
establishing the required number 
of polling places, and certifying 
the ballots cast. Each member, of 
course, is to cast his own ballot. 
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Virginia Education Association 
Annual Convention 


Richmond—October 26-30, 1948 


In order that everyone who desires to attend the Convention may be 
assured of accommodations, the John Marshall Hotel and the Rich- 
mond Chamber of Commerce have agreed to operate a housing bureau. 
All requests for reservations should be addressed to Virginia Education 
Association Housing Bureau, John Marshall Hotel, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Due to unusually heavy demands for hotel accommodations, it is 
necessary that arrangements be made to share rooms; two to a room 
in practically all cases and three wherever possible. Only a very limited 
number of single rooms are available. Approximately 1,000 rooms have 
been allotted us—800 with bath. Please make reservations immedt- 
ately. The enclosed form is for your convenience. 

If the hotel of your choice is unable to accommodate you, we shall 
endeavor to assign you to your 2nd, 3rd, or 4th choice. You will be 
notified to which hotel you have been assigned accommodations. Also, 
the Housing Bureau can place you in a tourist home if you prefer this to 
the hotel. 








HEADQUARTERS HOTEL: JOHN MARSHALL 








SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Additional for 

Double 3rd person in 

Hotel Single Double Bed Twin Bed double reom 
Jefferson Hotel __.___-- $2.50-$6.00 $4.00-$ 8.00 $7.00-$10.00 $2.00 
Hotel Murphy ___-__- .. 3.50- 4.50 5.50— 7.00 6.00— 7.00 2.00 
Hotel John Marshall ____ 4.00— 6.50 7.00— 10.00 8.00— 10.00 2.00 
Hotel William Byrd_- 3.50— 6.00 6.00— 7.50 7.00— 9.00 2.00 
Hotel Richmond ____-- 3.75— 5.25 6.00— 7.50 6.50— 9.50 2.00 
Rueger’s Hotel _______ . 2.00— 4.00 3.50—- 6.00 5.00— 6.00 2.00 
Capitol Hote] _..._____. 2.50— 3.50 4.00— 5.50 4.00— 5.50 2.00 


(The above prices include rooms with and without bath) 


* Vircinta EpucaATion Association Housinc BurEAU 


Hore, Jon MARSHALL 
RIcHMOND 19, VirGINIA 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Virginia Education Association 
Convention, October 26-30: 


Single Room_____Double Bedded Room ___-_Twin Bedded Room ___ Double for 3 
Rate: From $_______- Bay th. eee a First Choice Hotel ___ 

| Second Choice Hotel_._._____ adiigatncien 
With Bath ______- Without Bath____--____ Third Choice Hotel Niiieitecesow 
Number in Party....-____- ..--.........-.-Fourth Choice Hotel____- Va 


Arriving at Hotel Oct,.._._._....Hour______- "GR P. M. Leaving Oct.__________- 


‘Names and addresses of all persons requesting reservations: 


RIE ES Ps SERS EEE EES SII Fe ee soe ale 
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Metropolitan Achievement 


- Tests: Forms R. S. T. 


@ standardization based on testing over 500,000 
pupils in 48 states in city, town, and rural schools. 


e beginning-of-term testing is advantageous— 
the new Metropolitan is ideal for use this fall. 





- Workbooks In Arithmetic 


by John R. Clark and others 


e provide abundance of drill in computation, drill 
in meanings, and drill in problem solving. 


e for use in any modern course of study to sup- 
plement textbook or other class instruction. 


World Book Company 


Since 
1865 


Citizens of Richmond and vicinity 
interested in education have called on 


STATE-PLANTERS 
Bank and Trust Company 


Richmond, Virginia 


to supply their banking needs. 

e Loans for any sound purpose 

e Low cost AUTO LOANS 

e CHEX—the 15 for $1.00 checking ac- 


count service 
TRUST services for large and small estates 
SAVINGS accounts for everyone 


These are among the many services offered 
at our five conveniently located offices. 





























Youkers-om-iadsen 5, ~o wathey, Member Federal Reserve System 
New York Bex 370, Hicimend Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
pC Approved For Purchase For 
Best Handy-Sized Dictionary Virginia Public School Libraries 









WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 













Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 











Measuring and Guiding Individual Growth 
Wood and Haefner 1948 


For school administrators, supervisors, guid- 
ance personnel, and teachers—both elemen- 
tary and high school. 


A Listener's Anthology of Music 


Lillian Baldwin 1948 
Vol. |—The Master Builders of Music 
Vol. !1—The Musician as Poet, Painter, and Dramatist 


Representative in Virginia: 


George G. Anderton 
. Saluda, Virginia 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
45 East 17th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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SAVE yourself time, effort, and 
money by putting your pur- 
chasing problems in our hands. 
Draw on our stock of top- 
quality school equipment and 





are supplies. Our expert staff will 
a . 
uaitoriom eee help you meet your every need 
Folds Fura efficiently and economically. 
irs . 
Stadium CHS Schools the nation over have 
Bleacher a Library 
fice & 


been depending on our friendly 
service for many years. You, too, 
will find it thoroughly compe- 











ZL 
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* Seats, backs, tablet-arms, and desk tops are of hot-pressed, urea-resin-bonded plywood, 
for maximum strength and moisture-resistance. Table tops are of heavy, cored-plywood, similarly bonded. 





The easy, economical way to handle all your 
school equipment and supplies purchasing 


tent and helpfully convenient. 
So, when you want assistance 
with your purchasing problems, 
call on us with confidence. 


FREE—Write for our catalog today! 


You’ll find our illustrated cata- 


log is a comprehensive guide to 
what’s best in school 


equipment and sup- 
plies. Write for your 
free copy now. 





FREE —- Send for our catalog today! 


J. H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia — and 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 
Exclusive Distributor for 


ctmeucan Seating Company 











State Department Changes 

J. G. Blount, Jr., was appointed 
Supervisor of Accounts and Records 
on June 1, 1948, succeeding John 
Crosby, deceased. He was educated in 
the Richmond Public School: and later 
attended the University of Richmond 
Evening School of Business Adminis- 
tration where he studied civic govern- 
ment and accounting. He also studied 
commercial and governmental account- 
ing at the Virginia Mechanics Insti- 
tute and attended Smithdeal-Massey 
Business College. Mr. Blount has taken 
additional work at William and Mary 
Extension. He came to the State De- 
partment of Education as shipping 
clerk in 1926 and three years later was 
promoted to Assistant Auditor, in 
which position he has served until his 
recent well deserved promotion. 

Dr. Lester S. Bucher replaced 
Dr. Luther A. Richman, resigned, as 
Supervisor of Music Education on June 
9. He holds a B.S. degree from State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, M.S. degree in Education 
from the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Doctor of Education degree 
from Columbia University. In his 
varied experience, Dr. Bucher was a 
teacher of instrumental music at Hor- 
ace Munroe School of Columbia Uni- 
versity. for one year, instructor at the 
University of Pennsylvania Summer 
Session, music supervisor for New Cas- 
tle County, Delaware, for seven years, 
teacher of music at Newark High 
School, Harrington, Delaware, for one 
year, and teacher of music, Harrington 
Public Schools, Harrington, Delaware, 
for three years. He comes to Virginia 
from the University of Tennessee where 
he served as professor of music educa- 
tion and devoted part time to the Ten- 
nessee State Department of Education 
in promoting music education in Ten- 
nessee Public Schools. 

Davis Y. Paschall succeeded 
Mrs. Richard Parker, resigned, as Su- 
pervisor of Elementary Education on 
June 1. Mr. Paschall came to the State 
Department as Assistant Supervisor of 
Secondary Education on April 1, 1947, 
and assumed the additional duties of 
Acting Co-ordinator of Teacher Edu- 
cation on October 1 for the duration 
of Dr. Buck’s leave of absence. With 
A.B, and M.A. degrees from the College 
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of William and Mary, Mr. Paschall 
has also had additional study at Har- 
vard University. For two years he 
taught in Victoria High School, 
Lunenburg County, and served for nine 
years as principal of Victoria High 
School. He was in service as Lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Navy for two and 
one-half years during which time he 
directed the development of educa- 
tional and recreational facilities, and 
also served as Field Representative, Di- 
vision of Surplus Property. Utilization, 
U. S. Office of Education. 

Francis W. Sisson succeeded 
Davis Y. Paschall as Assistant Super- 
visor of Secondary Education on June 
15. He received his B.S. degree from 
the University of Virginia and his M.A. 
from Columbia University. Mr. Sis- 
son’s experience consists of seven years 
as high school teacher, three years as 
principal of Eagle Rock High School, 
three years as principal of Radford 
High School, two years as principal of 
Martinsville High School, teaching in 
Radford Summer School, and approx- 
imately one and one-half years as High 
School Counselor at the College of 
William and Mary. 

Clay Easterly has been re-em- 
ployed at Itinerant Instructor in Fire 
Training, having held a similar posi- 
tion from 1946 to 1947. He secured 
his B.S. degree from State Teachers 
College, Johnson City, Tennessee, and 
his M.S. degree from the University 
of Tennessee. His positions include 
instructor with the Fire Department 
of Bristol, Virginia, for a number of 
years, teacher of Industrial Arts in 
Bristol High School, and Fire Chief 
in charge of the Fire Department at 
Hercules Powder Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, for four and one-half 
years. 

Daniel Wesley Devilbiss became 
associated with the State Department 
of Education on May 1, as District 
Supervisor of Veterans-on-the-Job 
Training. He attended Lynchburg 
College, Bluefield College, and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. His varied experi- 
ence ranges from chemist for the James 
River Hydrate & Supply Company to 
salesman for the Southern Material 
Corporation and Miller & Rhoads. Mr. 
Devilbiss’s business experience has been 
disrupted by the war and by his return- 





J. G. Blount, Jr. 


R. E. Aylor 


ing to college to complete his educa- 
tion. He will serve the State Depart- 
ment from Danville. 


Among Superintendents 


G. L. H. Johnson, superintendent 
of Danville schools since 1925, resigned 
on June 22 because of ill health. Dr. 
Johnson has pioneered in development 
of the Virginia Public School system 
since 1900. He entered teaching in his 
home County of Southampton follow- 
ing his graduation from the College 
of William and Mary. While there he 
was instrumental in winning adoption 
of the county unit administration sys- 
tem; was among the first school ex- 
ecutives to introduce a detailed budget; 
helped develop the Virginia Education 
Association; and was an advocate of 
expanding technical and trade educa- 
tion for the large number who do 
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Davis Y. Paschall 


Joseph Rotella 


not go to college. Dr. Johnson came 
to Danville from Staunton. He de- 
veloped, with State assistance, the Dan- 
ville Technical School, a regional trade 
school for Southside Virginia, and 
sponsored the establishment in Dan- 
ville of the local branch of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, among his many 
accomplishments during his long period 


of service. ¢ 


O. T. Bonner has been appointed 
Superintendent of Danville Schools to 
fill the unexpired portion of Dr. John- 
son’s term. He has been acting super- 
intendent for some months. Mr. Bon- 
ner has been director of instruction 
and assistant superintendent since 
1943. Before coming to Danville, he 
was high school supervisor for Bedford 
County, taught at Radford College 
summer sessions, and served as prin- 
cipal at Liberty Academy, Bedford, 
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Moneta High School, and Boonsboro 
High School. He holds a B.S. degree 
from Birmingham-Southern College, 
a M.A. degree from the University 
of Virginia, and has done graduate 
work at the University of Chicago. 

R. M. Buchanan has resigned as 
Superintendent of Smyth -County 
Schools. He will retire from the field 
of education, giving full time to farm- 
ing. Mr. Buchanan was principal of 
Saltville High School for a number of 
years, 

R. P. Reynolds has become Su- 
perintendent of Schools in Bland 
County. Before this appointment he 
was director of instruction for Rus- 
sell County. 

W. A. Early, Superintendent of 
Norfolk County Schools, was one of 
36 superintendents throughout the 
country invited to attend a conference 
on “Forward Trends in Education” at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, July 5-23. 


Directors and Supervisors 


Robert E. Aylor becomes Direc- 
tor of Instruction for Frederick Coun- 
ty, having served as principal of the 
Stephens City High School for 22 
years. Mr. Aylor has an M.A. degree 
from the University of Virginia and 
has also completed a course in busi- 
ness administration at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Helen Einstein became Director 
of Instruction for Charlotte County 
on August 1. Miss Einstein comes to 
Charlotte from Culpeper. 

B. D. French has been appointed 
Director of Instruction for Russell 
County, effective August 1. Mr. 
French was formerly superintendent of 
schools at Bristol. 

Charles H. McFarlane has been 
promoted to Elementary Supervisor for 
Russell County, assuming his new du- 
ties on August 15. He was formerly 
an elementary and high school teacher 
in Russell County. 

Virginia Patton Sutton became 
Director of Instruction in Tazewell 
County on August 1, having served 
since 1945 as Elementary Super- 
visor for the county. Miss Sutton 
has taught in Waynesboro and in 
Washington County, and served as ele- 





mentary supervisor in Wythe County 
for two years. A native of Abingdon, 
she holds an A.B. degree from Emory 
and Henry College and a M.A. de- 
gree from Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University. Miss Sutton is vice-presi- 
dent of the VEA Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 


Marguerite Erdman has been 
elected Elementary Supervisor in the 
Portsmouth City Schools. She was pre- 
viously director of instruction in the 
Essex-King and Queen County schools. 

Anne Harrison has become Ele- 
mentary Supervisor in Arlington Coun- 
ty, having previously served the Ports- 
mouth City Schools in this capacity. 

Clara E. Scott, teacher and prin- 
cipal in the Jewell Ridge School of 
Tazewell County for the past four 
years, has been promoted to Elemen- 
tary Supervisor of Tazewell County 
Miss Scott came to Tazewell from the 
Bristol, Virginia system, having pre- 
viously taught in Christiansburg, Dub- 
lin, and Roanoke County. A native 
of Montgomery County, she holds a 
B.S. degree from Radford College and 
has had additional work at Madison 
College, Mary Washington College, and 
the University of Virginia. 


Ann Montgomery becomes Ele- 
mentary Supervisor for Giles County 
schools. She previously served in 
Smyth and Madison Counties. 


New Principals 


Paul Tulane Atkinson, Jr., has 
been appointed principal of Central 
High School, Low Moor, Alleghany 
County. He formerly served as prin- 
cipal at Clove High School and has 
taught at Emporia High School, Wor- 
sham High School, and Amelia High 
School. For 38 months he served with 
the Army Air Forces. Mr. Atkinson 
has a B.S. degree from Hampden- 
Sydney College and is a graduate stu- 
dent at the College of William and 
Mary. 

Donald E. Barton has been ap- 
pointed principal of Dublin High 
School, succeeding G. G. Wygal who 
returns to his work as instructor of 
Vocational Agriculture in this school. 
For the past two years Mr. Barton 
served as a teacher and coach in Dublin 
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He is a graduate of 
Emory and Henry College and is now 
completing work for a Master’s degree 
at Radford Branch of VPI. 

Paul D. Beable, who has been 
principal of the Gore High School for 


He has 
an A.B. degree from Bridgewater Col- 
lege and a M.A. degree from George 
Washington University. 

A. L. Bennett has accepted ap- 
pointment as principal of Tappahan- 
nock High School. Since 1945 he has 
served as associate superintendent of 
the Methodist Orphanage at Rich- 
mond. Prior to that he was superin- 
tendent of Alleghany County Schools 
for 8 years and superintendent of Al- 
bemarle County from 1919 to 1937. 
Before this he was principal of the 
Fairfield High School. Mr. Bennett 
holds a B.A. degree from Washington 
and Lee University, a M.A. from the 
University of Virginia, and an Ed.M. 
from Harvard. 

H. A. McKann becomes principal 
of the recently completed Lakeside Ele- 
mentary School, Henrico County. This 
new school will be the fifth in Henrico 
County in which Mr. McKann has 
served. He has been principal of 
Dumbarton Elementary School for the 
past five years. Prior to that he was 
at Sandston Elementary School for four 
years, Montrose School for two years, 
and Highland Springs High School, 
four years. He was also assistant prin- 
cipal and teacher at Churchview High 
School, Middlesex County, for four 
years. A student at the College of 
William and Mary for three years, 
Mr. McKann completed his B.S. degree 
at Hampden-Sydney College and did 
graduate work at the University of 
Richmond where he received his Mas- 
ter’s degree in Education. Mr. McKann 
has been vice-president of District C 
and of the VEA Elementary Principals 
Association, also a member of the Vir- 
ginia Journal Editorial Board and the 
VEA Federal Legislative Committee, as 
well as president of the Henrico Edu- 
cation Association. 

Benjamin T. Peele, Jr., becomes 
principal of Thomas Jefferson Elemen- 
tary School in Suffolk, succeeding 
Thomas E. Baines. A native of Ports- 
mouth, Mr. Peele received his B.A. de- 
gree from the University of Richmond 
and his Master’s from the College of 
William and Mary. He formerly taught 
at Newport News High School. He 
was lieutenant in the United States 
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Navy during World War II. 

D. Mott Robertson, principal of 
Sugar Grove High School in Smyth 
County for the past two years, suc- 
ceeds C. R. Six as principal of Rural 
Retreat High School. A graduate of 
Hampden-Sydney College, Mr. Rob- 
ertson has also served in schools in 
Pulaski County. 


Joseph Rotella, who has served 
as principal in the State for the past 
26 years, has accepted the principalship 
of Dumbarton Elementary School in 
Henrico County. Graduating from 
the University of Richmond in 1922, 
Mr. Rotella became principal of Wash- 
ington-Henry School in Hanover 
County where he remained until 1936. 
He then became principal of the Bat- 
tlefield Park High School, constructed 
that year to relieve the overflow at 
Washington-Henry. In 1946 he be- 
came associate principal of Highland 
Springs High School in Henrico Coun- 
ty, from which position he comes to 
the Dumbarton Elementary School. 
Mr. Rotella has served as president of 
the Hanover County Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and was recently elected as 
president of the Henrico County Prin- 
cipals Association. He holds a Mas- 
ter’s degree in Child Psychology and 
Secondary Education. 


Mrs. Leata Rowan, a teacher in 
Madison School, Falls Church, has been 
appointed principal of Vienna Elemen- 
tary School, Fairfax County. 

Charles B. Shreeves, for 13 
years a member of the Newport News 
High School faculty, has been ap- 
pointed principal of Walter Reed 
School, Newport News, succeeding E. 
Kyle Hammond. A native of Cheriton, 
Eastern Shore, Mr. Shreeves was an 
honor student at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and a part-time in- 
structor of languages there while 
studying for his Master’s degree. 


Events 
State SCA Convention 


In preparing your calendar of fall 
events do not overlook a spot for the 
Twenty-fifth State SCA Convention to 
be held at Jclin Marshall High School, 
Richmond, Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 5 and 6. 


The general theme for the meeting, 
“Fostering American Ideals”, will place 
emphasis upon the building of a better 
America through developing in our 
young people a deeper realization of 


the individual and group privileges and 
responsibilities germane to society. 
Delegates will have the opportunity to 
hear outstanding Virginia high school 
student leaders express their ideas on 
vital school and community citizen- 
ship questions, 

L. H. McCue, Jr., Program Direc- 
tor, has secured as guest speakers, 
Gerald M. Van Pool, Director of Stu- 
dent Activities, National Association 
of Student Councils, and Robert Ken- 
nedy, Executive Secretary, Junior 
Town Meeting League. 


Conference of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents 


The Third National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents meets at the Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, September 30 to 
October 2, to consider “The Educa- 
tional Leadership of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents.” 


W. A. Early, Superintendent of Nor- 
folk County Schools, is serving as pro- 
gram chairman for the second conse- 
cutive year. Educational tours in and 
about Milwaukee and leadership plan- 
ning sessions have been arranged for 
the opening day. The first general 
session will be addressed by John Guy 
Fowlkes, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, fol- 
lowed by a symposium. Division meet- 
ings will consider the superintendent’s 
leadership in (1) reorganization of ad- 
ministrative units and attendance areas, 
(2) planning and providing’ school 
plant, (3) discovering, releasing, and 
channeling human resources. Keynote 
speakers include Shirley Cooper, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Fred M. Alex- 
ander, Virginia State Department of 


Education, and L. D. Haskew, Uni- 
versity of Texas. Division chairmen, 
who will give interpretations, are 


Francis S$. Chase of Rural Editorial 
Service, Chicago; J. C. Moffitt, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Provo, Utah; 
and John S. Carroll, Superintendent of 
Schools, San Diego County, California. 

Virginians who have accepted pro- 
gram _ responsibilities include Paul 
Hounchell, Superintendent of Cul- 
peper County Schools, Orville W. 
Wake and R. C. Haydon of the State 
Department of Education. Others in- 
vited include Hugh K. Cassell of Au- 
gusta County, Charles Smith of Prince 
George County, J. A. Burke of Ap- 
pomattox County, and Damon Gasque 
of Rappahannock County. 
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You'll be busy 
from chilly morn ‘til 
moonlit evening . . . wearing your 














zip-lining coat 


anywhere, anytime, 
no-matter-the-weather! 


48.00 


From the first tinge of cool weather to the last 
spring rain, you will wear this wonderful great- 
coat of men’s wear covert. Without the 
extra lining, a lightweight topper . . . with 
the lining, a coat to keep you snug in a bliz- 
zard! Beautifully tailored with Barrymore 
collar, gently flared back, big buttons. Both 
coat and lining are lined with handsome rayon 
satin, inner lining of wool. Waldes zipper 
with new quick-as-a-flash release. Wonder- 
ful fall shades of grey, green, brown, wine. 
Sizes 8 to 20. 





Budget Shop, Second Floor 








THE SHOPPING CENTER, RICHMOND, VA. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY FILLED. 
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FEATURE 
FILMS 


FOR RENT 


Schubert 


THE 
MELODY MASTER 


(Recommended for Music 
Appreciation) 


| 


WIFE of MONTE CRISTO 


(Recommended for European 
History Classes) 


MYSTERY 
OF 
MARIE ROGET 


(Recommended for Literature 


Classes, especially those inter- 
ested in works of 
’ Edgar Allen Poe) 


TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOL DAYS 


(Recommended for Elementary 
and Junior High Schools) 


MANY OTHER TITLES 


| 





SPECIAL RATES TO SCHOOLS | 


CAPITOL FILM & RADIO 
Cco., INC. 
19 WEST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 








Tribute to Major Graves 


Wuereas, the members of the Vir- 
ginia Association For Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation acknowl- 
edge with deep regret the resignation 
of Major Eliot V. Graves, State Su- 
pervisor for the past twenty-two years, 
and 

WHEREAS, in the retirement of Ma- 
jor Eliot V. Graves the State Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation has lost the services of 
an outstanding leader who, by his high 
ideals, splendid character, great cour- 
age of spirit and devotion to duty, has 
contributed much to the growth, 


4 


progress and permanent welfare of the 
State. His value has been evidenced 
by his many activities and honors both 
in the State and Nation, and 

Whereas, the Virginia Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation desires to recognize and pay 
tribute to this able and inspiring man 
whose life is characterized by his kind- 
ness, integrity, far-reaching Christian 
influence, and willingness to give of his 
time and talents to serve. 


Be It Resoxvep, that the members 
of this Association express their high 
esteem and acknowledge their apprecia- 
tion of his contributions to the field 





Different . . . Delightful! 


WOODLAND FROLICS 


SERIES 


of 5 primary supplementary readers by Sharp, Young, and Storm 


Different stories about young animals. . . 
to teaching primary reading with two-way vocabulary con- 
trol (within the series and with leading basic series). ... 
Delightful full-color illustrations—more than 700 in all! 


. A new approach 


Who Are You? : 

—the pre-primer 
Watch M 

Downy Duck Grows Up 
—the first reader 
Little Lost BoBo 
—the second reader 
Chippy Chipmunk’s Va- 
cation—the third reader 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Say TECK COMPANY 


is sik pSel namics. rae 


s7% 
Publishers - x ie 


AUSTIN, TEXAS ge 


SARI. 0 








IMPROVED PENMANSHIP 
Guaranteed 


Each set consists of 10 big strips showing 
complete alphabet and numbers 0 to 9. 


Available in cursive or print letters. 
ZANER-BLOSER CO. Columbus 8, Ohio 


handwrit 


ORDER TODAY 


$1.25 PER SET 3 SETS $3.00 


These handwriting 
ship easier, more 

inspire your class to write better, serve students as easily- 
visible, constant reminder of correct letter forms. 

Order now! Use them in both upper grades and for <0. 04 
lay constantly; refer students frequently, watch 


ners. — 
ng impreve. 


c ZANER-BLOSER CO. 
Columbus 8, Ohio 


Please mail... 


Each strip measures 21" 
x 6". Shows three let- 
ters in capital ard low- 


reception strips make teaching 
tive. Z-B PEN-UP PIN-UPS guide and 


penman- 


C) Check, money order or stamps enclosed 
© Ship C.0.D. 


Sets CURSIVE LETTERS, .............../ Sets PRINT LETTERS 











10 SETS $10.00 
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A WORKBOOK for every Winston text! 

Your principal has a Winston order 

blank ... Why not ask. him to utilize it? 
te tl 


FRESH START is September’s meaning for 
teachers ... 


“THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH" 


“T shall light a candle of under- 
standing in thine heart, which 
shall not be put out.” 











TEACHERS in small schools may 
NUMBER AS THE CHILD Ir in a kit 
designed and priced for their needs. 


i el 
OLD Philadelphia custom—each day in 
the Wryston home office in Philadelphia 
as textbooks are entered for copyright, 
another bit of Cradle of Liberty history 
occurs to us: The first book ever copy- 
righted was the “Philadelphia Spelling 
Book” by John Barry, June 9, 1790. 

a tl 


IN A HURRY? Consider the lowly snail. 
He gets there, too, yet his pace amounts 


to .000363005 m.p.h. 
OPP 


RECCOMMEND — recieve — impreturbable 
—diptheria-—critisize—flem— indescrete 
— seperate — lisense — similiar... If 
your pupils spell this way, they need 
Know Your Dictionary, a 32-page book- 
let based on Tue Winston Dictionary, 
College Edition. A single classroom copy, 
with permission to mimeograph, is yours 
for the asking. Address Winston FLASHEs. 


OPI 
YOUR TYPE is important whether it be 
personality or printing. Right now, we 
refer to the type used in printing Our 
NeicuBors GrocraPutss. This type con- 
forms to all recent educational studies. 


OPPS 
A POUND of paper or a pound of gold— 
which weighs more? If you’re inclined to 
dogmatize this one with “a pound is a 
pound,” please recall the difference be- 
tween troy and avoirdupois. 

i tl 


CONVERSATION in qtaCheRs 
French. _ Recordings o* * Mite 
in exquisite French 
are available for all lec- 
tures from Nouveau / 
Cours PRATIQUE DE 
FRANCAIS PoUR Com- \ 
MENCANTS. Write vp 
Winston, High 
School Department. 
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of education and of the inspiration he 


provides those with whom he is asso- | 


ciated. 

Be Ir FurtHeR Resoiven, that a 
copy of these resolutions be included 
in the minutes of the Association and 


that copies be sent to Major Eliot V. | 


Graves, the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion, and Journal of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, 


In Memoriam 


Luna F, Herndon 


The Greene County teachers and 
school officials record here our deep 
sorrow over the death of Luna Hern- 
don on December 9, 1947. 

For 32 years Miss Herndon served 
in the public schools of Virginia as 
teacher and elementary principal, re- 
tiring at the age of 53. 

She endeared herself to both pup‘ls 
and fellow teachers by her loyalty and 
devotion to the cause of education. 

Her personal life was dedicated in 
every way to the betterment of her 
community. 

She was devoted to her church and 
that sincere devotion was a shining 


light to those who knew her best. 


She will long be remembered by her 


co-workers who feel that in her pass- 

ing they have lost a true friend. 
Respectfully submitted by Commit- 

tee, Emma D. Dawson, Lutie G. Story. 


Valentine Bolton 


The Fairfax Education Association, 
in appreciation of the character and 
services of Valentine Bolton, adopts 
the following resolutions: 

WHueErEAS, in the death of Miss Bol- 
ton, a classroom teacher in The Baileys 
Elementary School in Fairfax County, 
we have lost an efficient teacher and 
a worthy member of the association, 
and 

Wuereas, Miss Bolton has exem- 
plified her true worth as a teacher for 
three and one-half sessions in Fairfax 
County and for a number of years in 
Virginia, and 











Be It Reso.ven, that we extend our | 


sincere sympathy to the members of 
her immediate family; that we strive 


to carry on the high ideals which she | 
exhibited throughout her teaching ca- | 


reer. 
Respectfully submitted, Martha E. 

Reely, Chairman, Kathleen White, 

Myrtle Estes, James W. Jobmston. 





Audio-Visual 
Equipment 
and 


Materials 


Write for Literature 


CORONET FILMS 
FILMS INCORPORATED 
POPULAR SCIENCE 
MARCH OF TIMES 
MATH-O-BLOCKS 
AMPRO 
BELL & HOWELL 


MOVIE MITE 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 
COMPANY 
5803 Patterson Avenue, 
Richmond 21, Virginia 














Your Responsibilities 
(Continued from page 10) 
sibility of leading the whole com- 
munity into a well-rounded pat- 
tern of living where possible. She 
should give freely of her services 
to the general welfare of the com- 
munity outside of her regular du- 
ties. It must be borne in mind 
that the wise teacher will not al- 
low herself to be overburdened or 

imposed upon. 
2. The community in which she 
teaches has every right to expect 





the person responsible for the di- 
rection of the school-time activities 
of its children to be one of refine- 
ment and an influence for good. 
Closely allied to this is conformity 
to accepted patterns of the commu- 
nity. Even though the teacher finds 
certain ideas incompatable to her 
accustomed behavior, she conforms 
to them in the interest of commu- 
nity welfare. 

3. The teacher should keep the 
parents and the students well in- 
formed on the needs of the school. 
Acs 4 have a ‘ to know what 
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Protect lives with 
fabrics that CANNOT BURN 


Flameproofing of combustible fabrics is not enough 
—their efficiency depends upon the type of chemical 
time sigce the last treatment. 
fabrics/are exposed to flame 


used, and the length 
Moreover, when su 
they often emit 
tional deaths fr 


NON-COMBUSTIBLE 

emporar 
u@ glass filam 
rn, smolder or prop een _ If e¥posed to fire 


nate the hazards 
entirely of finely § 
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t Or decay 4: 
ed lt 0 


*T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


ee 


FIBERGLAS AUDITORIUM 
INCLUDE SCHOOLS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


L. B. 


SHEFFIELD, DISTRIBUTOR, RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 
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is transpiring in the concern of 
which they ate a part. No far- 
reaching reform can take place 
without public approval. 

4. The teacher will not under- 
take extensive activities outside the 
school for remuneration. She 
should normally not seek employ- 
ment elsewhere in times of eco- 
nomic stress. The war and post- 
war situation has altered the ap- 
plication of this principle consid- 
erably. 

5. The teacher has the right to 
expect that the community will not 
allow her discharge without just 
and sufficient cause. 


IV. Responsibility to Citizenship 


1. The principles of democracy 
under which our school system ex- 
ists should be taught to the stu- 
dents in the classroom by the ap- 
plication of democratic procedures 
to their own situations. 


2. The teacher should perform 
the functions of a worthy citizen. 
She should vote and be concerned 
with civic affairs on an active basis. 
She should show by her activities 
what a good citizen is and does. 


3. She is loyal to the commu- 
nity in which she is teaching, to 
the State and to the nation. _ She 
realizes that loyalty is the very es- 
sence of community respect. 


4. She should develop in her 
pupils by discussion, example, and 
experience a respect, love, and un- 
derstanding for the integrity of the 
individual. 


Human nature necessitates hav- 
ing a well defined yardstick with 
which to measure the quality of 
our behavior. If a written sys- 
tem of principles will serve this 
purpose, it would be well to have 
such principles in a position where 
they could and would be easily 
and frequently consulted. The 
above code has equal applicability 
to school administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers. Pursued dili- 
gently such concepts of teacher re- 
sponsibility are the means of ef- 
fecting higher standards within the 
profession. Both supervisors and 
supervised have been guilty of 
ethical breaches during the war and 
the teacher scarce period which has 
followed. It is now their joint 
duty to regain the ground that has 
been lost as rapidly as possible. 
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Everyone @ Anos the Aaswet/ 


HEN IT COMEs to the question 

\ of doing your work well, 
everyone has the answer! Keeping 
fit! This holds true for industries just 
as it does for individuals, and no one 
knows that better than the railroads. 
For the railroads, keeping fit rep- 
resents one of the biggest jobs in the 
world. They must be ready to haul 
freight at the rate of more than a 
million tons a mile for every minute 
of every day in the year —and carry 
nearly two million passengers a day 
besides. To do this job they must 
keep 400,000 miles of track in shape. 
They must keep 1,750,000 freight 
cars, 43,000 passenger train cars and 
44,000 locomotives in good running 
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condition. And they must maintain 
innumerable switches, signals, ter- 
minals, and other facilities needed 
to keep goods flowing to every cor- 
ner of our country .. . and to the 
ports from which they are shipped 
to needy countries abroad. 

In addition to keeping their exist- 
ing facilities in good order, railroads 
are adding new strength by buying 
new freight and passenger cars and 
other kinds of new equipment as fast 
as manufacturers can supply them. 
This they are doing at prices which 
have gone up 94 per cent since 1939 
—while freight rates in the same 
period have been increased less than 
half as much. 








It is in the interest of all of us— 
essential to peacetime pursuits and 
vital to national defense—that rail- 
roads be physically strong and finan- 
cially sound. To keep that way, they 
must have a chance to earn enough 
to justify the heavy investment it 
takes to keep on improving the 
world’s greatest system of mass 
transportation. 


WASHINGTON 6. D.C, 
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New Virginia Campaign 


(Continued from page 13) 


those that characterize the life of 
citizens of the community. [nter- 
est and pride in keeping the toilets 
of a school neat and clean will 
mean in time an improvement in 
the rest room facilities of our res- 
taurants and filling stations. 

6. Sponsor the organization of 
a Community Improvement League 
whose membership would be com- 
posed of the representatives of the 
leading civic and professional clubs 
in the community. This organiza- 
tion could adopt worthwhile local 
projects, and, with each club work- 
ing on the same project, much 
could be accomplished in any com- 
munity. 

7. Have pupils write on worth- 
while community projects, in co- 
Operation with the Community 








SEEN THE 


ile 


HAVE YOU 


NEW 


Electric 


idely used in 
sie schools, 
factories. Now a e for we sour 


why these py rite Liquid 
are so simple and easy 


° te, why anyone can gocece 
eee "NO SERVICE PROBLEM. 


Come In for a Demonstration 


Richmond Office Supply Co., Inc. 
816 East Main St. ee Va. 
Phone: 7-30 

















Improvement League. .~ 

8. Sponsor open meetifigs with 
panel discussions on ‘“The Impor- 
tance of the Tourist Trade to Vir- 
ginia.”’ Representatives of local 
civic organizations could serve as 
members of the panel, and a rep- 
resentative of the State Chamber 
of Commerce might be invited to 
serve as moderator. 

9. Have pupils and teachers be- 
come better acquainted with the 
rich historical resources of their 
own State by using films and pam- 
phlets distributed by the State 
Chamber of Commerce and Vir- 
ginia Conservation Commission. 

10. Utilize the personnel of the 
local health department in teaching 
the importance of cleanliness in our 
daily living. 

11. Assist the local electric 
company in getting a large attend- 
ance at the cooking schools usually 
conducted once or twice a year. 


12: Offer courses in lunchroom 
management such as that now 
given at Wilson Vocational School 
in Augusta County. 


13. Have pupils make a survey 
of local services for tourists. Let 
them determine what is good about 
them and what needs improvement. 
As a phase of studying job possi- 
bilities in the community, deter- 
mine what ‘opportunities there are 
to increase the local income from 
the tourist trade. 

14. Through a variety of ac- 
tivities, such as reading, using films, 
interviewing workers, and working 
part-time, have pupils discover the 
abilities, interests, and skills needed 
in these jobs. Let them learn the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
the job, the training opportunities 
available in the various depart- 
ments of the high schools, the need 
for training beyond high school 
and where this is available. 

15. Provide opportunities for 
work under the diversified occupa- 
tions and distributive education 
programs. 

16. Have pupils plan to obtain 
employment during the summer 
months as waitresses, salesmen, and 
guides in restaurants and conces- 
sions in areas frequented by tour- 
ists. 

17. Have various departments 
of the school study ways in which 
they can contribute to making the 


community more attractive and to 
providing better services for tour- 
ists. A few examples are: 

a. In the Craft Shops talented 
students might consider a 
business of making and sell- 
ing souvenirs and gifts to 
tourists. Other skills, such 
as sign painting, servicing 
automobiles, map making, 
and general home repair, 
might be developed. 

In Vocational Agriculture 
students might consider the 
value of keeping their farm 
homes attractive, of provid- 
ing wayside fruit or vege- 
table stands, of opening 
their homes to tourists, or of 
taking in the summer as 
boarders persons who would 
like to spend their vacations 
in the country with a farm 
family. 

In Home Economics students 
have many opportunities to 
learn skills leading to jobs 
in the tourist trade. Units in 
home management, lunch- 
room management, quantity 
cookery, laundry, serving, 
cleaning, personality devel- 
opment, etc., are helpful. 

In the Art courses, as in the 
craft shops, students can 
learn skills used in making 
many articles suitable for 
sale in gift shops. 

18. Sponsor community pro- 
grams in which the importance of 
the tourist trade is emphasized. 
Present data on studies of the value 
of the local tourist trade. Enlist 
help of Chambers of Commerce in 
what tourist trade means and good 
will engendered. 





Proposed Amendment to 
Constitution 
of the 
Department of Classroom 
Teachers 


ARTICLE V 
Executive Council 
Section 1. The Executive Coun- 
cil shall consist of the officers of the 
Department and the president of 
each district organization or a desig- 
nated representative from the dis- 
trict. 
JouHn V. ANKENEY, President 
District L, Classroom Teachers 
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WHEN YOURE FACED WITH DRIVING PROBLEMS 


T EACHING a roomful of extrovert children 
is about the most hectic and nerve wrack- 
ing job under the sun! It calls for frequent 
and complete relaxation ... and that is what 
Greyhound offers, in generous measure, when- 
ever you travel. 


Check the different trips you take in a year: to 
and from your teaching assignment—to school 
conventions — athletic events — week-end and 
holiday trips— vacation tours. You'll find that 











each offers more travel ease, more peace of mind, 
when you go in a Greyhound SuperCoach. 


The reclining-chair comfort of the modern 
Greyhound bus is unequaled. But it is especially 
good to know that one of the world’s best and 
safest drivers is at the wheel, competent to cope 
with any kind of traffic, ready to take you 
quickly to city or town, across the state or the 
continent —even into neighboring Canada 
or Mexico. 


Transportation for ALL the Nation 


GREYHOUND 








S Services 

(Continued from page 12) 
as year-round programs of recrea- 
tion as a phase of their total serv- 
ice to the community. It is a desir- 
able service that should be ex- 
tended. To schools and communi- 
ties operating or contemplating a 
program of recreation, the Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
Service of the State Department of 
Education offers consultant service, 
assistance, and advice. A _ great 
many books and pamphlets dealing 
with various phases of recreation 
are available on a loan basis. A 
list of these materials will be sent 
upon request. 

School Camping. Organized 
school camping is one phase of the 
total education program which is 
receiving considerable attention at 
the present time. To provide boys 
and girls with a sound educational 
experience as well as experience in 
recreational activity, living in the 
great out-of-doors, acquiring skill 
in some art or craft plus the desir- 
able benefits that come from living 
together greatly enriches the edu- 


cational offering of a school. 

In Virginia the school division 
of Norfolk County has pioneered 
this movement by holding during 
the summer of 1947 the first school 
camp in the State. A brief film 
was made of the activities of this 
camp and a copy of the film may 
be borrowed for local use by writ- 
ing to the Health and Physical 
Education Service. It is hoped that 
other school divisions will incor- 
porate school camping during the 
summer months as a phase of the 
total educational program. The 
Health and Physical Education 
Service of the State Department of 
Education is prepared and equipped 
to assist school divisions in plan- 
ning and organizing such projects. 


IV. Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation—R. N. Anderson, Di- 
rector. 


Rehabilitation Education. This 
type of education provides the di- 
rection and the means required by 
disabled persons in preparing for 
useful work which they can do in 
spite of their impairments. The 
service reaches only people who are 














Does more work with less effort 


old enough to work and only those 
who are not working satisfactorily 
because of some handicap caused 
by industrial accident, public ac- 
cident, disease, or congenital con- 
dition. Rehabilitation Education 
is taken to its beneficiaries by a 
staff of counselors or supervisors 
employed at the State level from 
special Rehabilitation funds. These 
counselors depend upon local of- 
ficials and employers of school 
boards and other agencies to find 
and refer persons requiring the 
service. The counselors, with the 
advice and cooperation of inter- 
ested local agencies, help disabled 
persons select suitable occupational 
objectives and make and carry out 
plans for achieving those objec- 
tives. Recently, the State has ac- 
quired a portion of the Woodrow 
Wilson Army Hospital at Fishers- 
ville for the purpose of serving 
severely disabled persons whose re- 
habilitation requires services not 
available elsewhere. 

Commercial Education. Many 
high schools offer commercial sub- 
jects just as they offer English or 
Mathematics or History and with 
little more expectation that the of- 
fering will actually prepare the 
student for entrance into office u<- 
cupations. In larger schools, how- 
ever, there is evidence of a sufficient 
demand for vocational office train- 
ing to justify the use of public 
funds in helping the local boards 
develop and equip such classes. 
Funds are sufficient to help in the 
development of only eight voca- 


(, Seven motorized control bars 
Many other exclusive features 


for demonstration or 
promot delivery CALI: 


tional office training courses a year. 
In addition to aid in this deyelop- 
ment, the Commercial Education 
Service offers advisory assistance in 
all high school commercial educa- 
tion work and also helps to finance 
adult work in which persons em- 
ployed in office occupations may 
improve their vocational profi- 
ciency. 


Richmond 7-2127 


SALES © SERVICE 


cdds » subtracts » multi 
: : ud piles V. Division of Research and 


Planning—R. Claude Gra- 
ham, Director. 


State-Wide Testing. The Re- 
search Service is responsible for the 
overall supervision of testing in 
the State’s public schools on a 
State-wide basis. This supervision 
includes the selection of standard- 
ized tests, the placing of orders, the 
interpretation of results obtained, 
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CLARY ADDING MACHINE AGENCY 


Atlantic Life Building 








Richmond, Va. 


Branch Offices Throughout the State of Virginia 
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"ich man’s toy |" 


That’s what “wise guys” of the 1880’s called the newfangled electric 
service. And that’s all it might be today—IF... 


IF people hadn’t risked their savings to start electric companies such 
as yours, and to keep them growing. 


IF others, often against expert advice, hadn’t poured out their energy 
and time—to extend the wires farther and farther, make the service better 
and better, bring the rates lower and lower. 


They took the risks—they developed the skills—and everybody benefits. 
That’s the way the American business system works. 


Rich man’s toy? Today, electricity is everyman’s good right arm! 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 
AND PO h COMPANY 
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These books add 3011 te learning—and to teaching 


ELEMENTARY 


/ oe 
Gnglish GRADES ONE THROUGH EIGHT 


Stoddard e@ Bailey @ Lewis 


The success of these books is due to the meticulous over- 
all planning that resulted in a series in which each book 
is an independent unit and yet a part of a total cumulative 
pattern. Each concept is taught one step at a time; then 
it is retaught, redeveloped, and expanded in each succeed- 
ing book. The pupil is never given a chance to forget or 
to fail. Texts, Workbooks, Guides, Keys, Audio-visual aids. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Gnglish 


ENGLISH FIRST COURSE 
ENGLISH SECOND COURSE 
ENGLISH THIRD COURSE 
ENGLISH FOURTH COURSE 


Stoddard @ Bailey @ McPherson 


These books recognize the fact that when a high school 
class assembles in the fall, it is a group with heteroge- 
neous backgrounds in English. Therefore this series in- 
troduces each year’s work with inventory tests carefully 
devised to show exactly what each student knows and in 
what he is weak, and then provides an individualized reme- 
dial program. The extremely flexible teaching organization 


offers both technical and functional approaches to grammar, 


WIRTH CAPEN 


The Development Across the Ages 1948 Edition 
of America 1948 Edition This book portrays past events to help 


The students interpret present-day living. It 
Dr. Wirth places main emphasis on social, economic, and is concerned with the commonplace, impor- 
political movements in the development of our nation. Story of tant things that have always been closely 
He shows that every important social, political, and eco- Man’s associated with mankind: food, shelter, 
nomic problem of the present day has its roots in the past. Progress clothing, communication, trade, transpor- 
Unit previews and the great variety of exercises are tation, science, recreation, art, reli- 
aids to understanding. Text, Workbook, Tests, Manual. 


gion, education, medicine, literature. 
American Book Company 


IE 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














and the preparation of reports set- 
ting forth test findings. During the 
current school session the Iowa Si- 
lent Reading Test is being admin- 
istered in the eighth grades of all 
twelve-grade systems in the State; 
the Secondary School Evaluative 
Criteria are being administered in 
twenty selected high schools; com- 
prehensive testing programs are be- 
ing developed in ten selected divi- 


Mastercraft Stage Equipment sions. 
Building Standards. The School 
Indoor & Outdoor Bleachers 


Building Service strives for high 
Motion Picture Equipment 


For Schools This Fall 


Educational & Entertainment Films 


standards of construction and over- 
all efficiency of the entire school 
plant through research, consulta- 
tion and relationships with certain 
governmental agencies, and local 
and national organizations. It acts 
as consultant to private architec- 
tural firms, division school super- 
intendents and others in the plan- 
ning of new school buildings, ad- 


National Film Service ee 
° and landscaping; in the selection 
National School Supply Co. he correction of 


of sites; in the correction of struc- 
Richmond, Va. 





Intercommunication Systems 


Playground Equipment 


tural defects, fire and panic haz- 
ards: all with particular attention 
being paid to the health and safety. 
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Professional Guidance 


(Continued from page 16) 


with a reasonable amount of work. 
The teacher who had so efficiently 
done the reteaching in this case 
commented that she had learned a 
great many techniques and proce- 
dures which she had applied to her 
regular pupils. The clinic staff had 
learned many useful facts about 
‘out-patient’ treatment of a read- 
ing disability but Richard had ac- 
complished the most, for he had 
learned to read! 


Reading Clinic Program 
The program in the Reading 

Clinic in the Department of Edu- 

cation at the University of Virginia 

is premised on the possibilities of 

a four-fold professional program. 

1. Intensive study of children and 
students in the educational 
program from the pre-elemen- 
tary school age through the 
college level. 

2. The preparation of inexperi- 
enced teachers for highly pro- 
fessionalized activities in the 
public schools and colleges of 
America. 

3. The training advanced students 
for professional leadership in 
the field of education in the 
light of research and investi- 
gations. 

4. The collection of research data 
through exploration and ex- 
perimentation in teaching, di- 
agnosis, and remedial routines 
at all grade levels. 





Suggested Amendments to 
Constitution of the Audio- 
Visual Education Section 
of the Virginia Education 
Association 


1. Change the name from Audio- 
Visual Section to Teaching Ma- 
terials Section. 

2. Elect officers to serve for a term 
of two years. 

3. The district members of the 
Executive Committee shall be 
elected every two years by the 
audio-visual group of each Dis- 
trict at the annual meeting of 
the district. 

Mrs. Elizabeth J. Clark, Presi- 
dent, Audio-Visual Education 
Section, VEA. 
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ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE 


meets all requirements for apartments and 
other essential buildings 


Svs hospitals, apartments, commercial buildings, or indus- 
trial plants constructed of architectural concrete are a good 
investment because these essentials are assured: 


®@ A high degree of firesafety © Structural strength 
to resist storms @ Economy of maintenance ® Long 
life under severe service ® Low-annual-cost 


@ Inspiring architectural appearance 


Construction economy is inherent in architectural concrete be- 
cause it combines both architectural and structural functions in 
one durable, firesafe material. 

Members of our staff experienced in concrete design and con- 
struction will gladly assist architects and engineers to get the 
maximum advantages of concrete for apartment buildings, schools, 
hospitals, factories or any project involving the use of concrete. 

Ask for free literature on concrete construction for public 
buildings or industrial plants. Distributed only in United States 
and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. S 9-28, 1210 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete .. 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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A nealth of Supplementary Readers 


AVIATION READERS 


Systematic knowledge of the fundamentals of aviation on 
an elementary-school level. Grades 1-6. 


SPORTS SERIES 
FRISSELL and FRIEBELE 


Reading for fun while learning to develop fair play, good 
sportsmanship and other desirable social! attitudes. Grades 
2 and 3. 


ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 
CUTRIGHT, CHARTERS, CLARK 


Lively stories, original songs, interesting and educative 
activities for teaching children of primary grades how to 
live in a democratic society. Grades 1 and 2. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 11 


60 Fifth Avenue 


CORE-VOCABULARY READERS 
Huser, SALIsBuRY, GATES 


Stories built on the words most frequently appearing in 
the most commonly used basal readers in today’s schools. 
Grades 1-3. 


GATES UNIT READERS 


Supplementary readers from primer level to third-reader 
level. Twenty-three titles; low priced, 


LIVING LITERATURE 
Edited by THEIsEN and Bonp 


The classics of great literature of yesterday and today 
that are the heritage of every child. Grades 3-6. 


qeacnens 
* “Xe 
Represented in Virginia 


by R. M. WitttamMs 
Driver, Va. 








WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Our Earth 














Living On Our Earth 








The earth and man’s use of it presented so as 


to insure an understanding of the funda- 


mentals of geography. 


These are the first three books of a six-book series. © 


Books for Grades 6- 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY new York : 


7-8 in preparation. 


Co ss nates or 


Boston : Chicago : Dallas : ae aa. : 
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Distributive Education 
(Continued from page 21) 


to employ the best qualified indi- 
vidual available as the Distributive 
Education Coordinator for the 
training and supervising of high 
school students in this field and 
making provision for on-the-job 
training classes on the adult level 
for regular employees requires a 
well-trained individual who recog- 
nized the responsibilities peculiar 
to the position. 


Training Develops Values 


It is imperative that Business 
and, for that matter, all other fields 
of human occupation join with 
Education in a dedication to the 
task of helping those not in train- 
ing to develop values that will serve 
as desirable guides in their work 
and in their personal lives. J. C. 
Penny has stated in an article ap- 
pearing in The Rotarian for Feb- 
ruary, 1947, that success in busi- 
ness does not depend upon genius 
and sets up six searching principles 
which form the essentials of busi- 
ness success which he lists as fol- 
lows: : 

(1) be prepared—know your 
business 

(2) work hard — growth is 

never by chance but the re- 
sult of effort 

(3) be honest 

(4) have confidence in men 

(5) appeal to the spirit in man 

—if members in the or- 
ganization are motivated 
by desire to succeed the or- 
ganization will succeed 

(6) practice the Golden Rule. 

He further said, ‘“When I see a 
youngster identifying himself so 
closely with work the closing hour 
passes unheeded, I recognize the be- 
ginnings of success.”’ 

If we are successful in causing 
those we are responsible for train- 
ing to understand the importance 
of living up to the principles as set 
forth by Mr. Penny, we in future 
years will point with pride to 
those serving in the field of retail 
sales. Business and education must 
work together in building within 
the individual a desire to succeed, 
a recognition of values, and a will- 
ingness to work for what he wants. 

Success in life is largely depend- 
ent upon our ability to see the 
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other fellow’s point of view. It is 
just as true that progress in devel- 
oping within your community a 
well-trained retail sales personnel 
measured in terms of improved 
standards, efficiency, and personal 
satisfaction on the part of the in- 
dividual in viewing his achieve- 


. 


tive program such as Distributive 
Education that provides the frame- 
work for the cooperative effort of 
business and education strengthened 
through the mutual understanding 
and recognition that the boys and 
girls of America deserve the best 
Opportunities we can provide for 
them. 








ADAMS 


ments is dependent upon a posi- 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggesfions we hope you will find 


and i 











Measuring, 
buying, selling 
have variety of natural 
arithmetic uses. 


Teaching 
Arithmetic 
Meaningfully 


Some reading sources 
with new attack upon this 
hard-bitten old subject 


Recognizing that a child learns easily the 
things that are (1) sensible and (2) useful 
to him, more ar.d more educators are finding 
that arithmetic teaching must “transcend the 
limits of the textbook and the class period” to 
“come alive”. “For one thing, ideas and skills 
of arithmetic must make sense to the child: 
he must understand them. For another, the child must see 


the importance of the subject in practical applications that interest him”’, says 


Dr. Brownell, Educational Psychologist. 


Since adult life increasingly uses num- 
bers in figuring money, mileage, 
insurance rates, taxes, investments, 
children who gain and retain compe- 
tence can master that important part 
of later life which requires intelli- 
gence in number situations. 


Some ways teachers blend arithmetic 
and real-life situations in class are: 
the post office, a bazaar, grocery store, 
bank, furniture store, travel associa- 
tion—providing interesting arithmetic 
uses like measuring space, distance, 
time, keeping records, making change. 


Many more ways to help make arith- 
metic sensible and useful to children 
are told in interesting sources below: 


B. R. Buckingham, Arithmetic: Its Meaning 
and Practice; Brueckner, Grossnickle, How 
to Make Arithmetic Meaningful; Morton, 
Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School; 





Multiplication, 
division, addition, 
subtraction in the 


banking world, 





Harry Wheat, Psychology and Teaching of 
Arithmetic. Other source references are in 
Education Index, under such names as W. A. 
Brownell, B. R. Buckingham, Guy T. Bus- 
well, H. F. Spitzer, Ben A. Sueltz, C. L. 
Thiele, H. Van Engen, Harry G. Wheat. 


Above information from Dr. W. A. Brownell, 
Educational Psychologist, Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Duke University, Durham, N. C.—a 
leading contributor to field of teaching arith- 
metic meaningfully. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 


just as millions of people find chewing 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 
eT RIGI EYS 
oe | SPEARMINT 
Sa WING 5UM ge 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard % ™ — CHEW! 


of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 














perience. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


J 
$2,200 — Opening Salary — $3,800 
Opening salary depends upon the position, your education and ex- 
Most positions are permanent with annua! increments. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


COLORADO BLDG.—l4th & G, N. W.—WASHINGTON 65, D. C. 
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Schools in Germany 


(Continued from page 18) 


age are reported attending school. 


‘A bizonal plan has been started 
in the British and United States 
Zones through which ration free 
meals of 350 calories daily for six 
days a week during the school ses- 
sion are provided for children six 
to eighteen years of age in selected 
schools. Such meals were author- 
ized first in schools for the crip- 
pled, the blind and other special 
institutions. The reports do not 
indicate to what extent this feed- 
ing will be expanded. 


There is said to be a plan in 
the making for giving schools in 
the United States and in other 
countries an opportunity to 
“adopt” a German school and to 
attempt to supply some of the es- 
sential needs —- this would also 
give the children in the schools 
where these bonds are established 
a chance to become ‘‘pen pals’’ and 
to advance their international un- 
derstanding in this personal and 
highly effective way. 

In this very superficial sketch 


of the progress which is being made 
in re-establishing a school system 
in two of the Occupied Zones of 
Germany little has been said of the 
personnel through whose devoted 
service the task is being accom- 
plished. The German people 
themselves are given full responsi- 
bility for operating their schools 
and their higher institutions. There 
has obviously been a highly com- 
mendable spirit on their part in 
carrying these responsibilities and 
in overcoming many serious ob- 
stacles. No one would wish to 
withhold commendation from 
these patriotic German teachers and 
school authorities who are coura- 
geously carrying on in the after- 
math of total war and of Nazi de- 
moralization. But probably too lit- 
tle will be known of the small staffs 
of devoted education officers of the 
British and the United States Mili- 
tary Governments who have di- 
rected this recovery. As stated be- 
fore, the planning of the United 
States officers began seven years ago, 
long before the ‘defeat of Hitler 
was assured. This little band of 
competent .and devoted officers 


working under stresses and strains 
of a most trying kind have given 
themselves unsparingly to their 
humanitarian mission. The visi- 
tor who has had the privilege of 
seeing them at work, of reading the 
reports of their accomplishments 
and of sensing the indomitable spir- 
it which moves them, cannot fail to 
feel a deep sense of pride and grati- 
tude for citizenship in a country 
that develops men and women of 
this spiritual stature. 





“Education is Good 


Business” 


A film, based on the Chamber 
of Commerce Study recently widely 
distributed, is excellent program 
material for showing either before 
local associations, PTA’s, or local 
civic clubs. It is a 16mm sound 
film and runs approximately 10 to 
15 minutes. 

This film, “Education is Good 
Business”’, is available without cost. 
Send your requests for bookings to 
The Virginia Education Association, 
401 North 9th Street, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 




















coast. 


OF VIRGINIA 


WHY? 


A child can operate REX-O-graph—it’s so simple! 
wonder WHY this great duplicator is FIRST choice in schools from coast to 
Learn WHY the demand is so great for this marvelous machine. 
You too, will be willing to wait for one. 


REX-e-graph SALES & SERVICE 


Twice as fast too! No 


DOLCOROCK 


High Surface Floor Coating 


For “FASTER” PLAYS 
ON SAFER GYM FLOORS 


DOLCOROCK imparts a bril- 
liant, glossy finish to your gym 
floor—like an extra layer of 
crystal-clear quartz! 


Having a high coefficient of 
friction, DOLCOROCK cuts 
down “slide’—really makes 
games “faster” by permitting 
sudden starts and stops while 
reducing slipping. That means 
an extra margin of safety for 
sports participants. Spectators, 
too, like DOLCOROCK’S at- 
tractive lustre. 


Virtually impervious to 
grease, dirt, ordinary acids and 
alkalis . . . easy to apply and 
maintain... equally correct for 
hardwood, cement and magne- 
site floors. 


116 W. CHURCH AVE. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Uses NO stencils, NO ink, NO gelatin. It NEVER has to be cleaned; NO 
wicks to replace! Prints FOUR colors. REX-O-graph is made in Milwaukee— 
sales and service extend around the globe. Convenient service points through- 
out Virginia. Popular model MF delivers for $180.00. Write or wire for 
demonstration. 


Write for the comprehen- 
sive DOLGE booklet 
“Floor Maintenance” 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT CON 
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as Mr. Early 


(Continued from page 27) 


ir 
i- College. His Master of Education 
of degree was granted by Duke Uni- 
e versity. 
: Mr. Early is one of three men 
5 representing the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators on 
. the American Council of Educa- 
Y tion. For the second consecutive 


year, he is now serving as chairman 

of the program committee for the 
" national convention of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents. He is 
a life member of the National Edu- 
cation Association and active in 
the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. 


Among community activities, 
Mr. Early is a member of the board 
of directors of Rotary, YMCA, 
Norfolk County Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, and the Norfolk County 
Recreation Department. In addi- 
tion, he is chairman of the Ports- 
mouth District of the Tidewater 
Area Council of Boy Scouts; secre- 
tary of the board of management 
of the Veterans’ Center: and be- 
longs to the Assembly and Ports- 
mouth Country Club. Mr. Early 
was also co-organizer of the Boy 
Scouts, Girl. Scouts, and Civic 
League in Alexander Park. 










Mr. Richmond 


(Continued from page 27) 


cipal of this school in 1937, and 
continues in this position today. 

He received his M.A. degree 
from George Washington Univer- 
sity in 1936, having earlier done. 
graduate work at the University 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Richmond holds active 
membership in the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Arlington 
Education Association, the North- 
ern Virginia Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, and the Virginia Secondary 
School Principals Association. 

He has served as president of the 
Richmond County Teachers Asso- 
ciation (1926-27), president of 
the Arlington Education Associa- 
tion (1929-30), president of Dis- 
trict H and vice-president of the 
VEA (1946 to present); he was 
elected to the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation (1947), and is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Directors of the 
VEA. Mr Richmond is a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of 
the Community Chest and of the 
Arlington Rotary Club. 
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NEA Life Members of Roanoke City, taken at the Cleveland Convention. 
Seated: Mrs. Sadie Wade, Mary DeLong, R. B. Bagby, and Elizabeth Young. 
Standing: Eleanor Robertson, Mrs. Carleton Drewry, and Mrs. Agnes San- 
Mrs. Sanford is not a life member. 











One out of six teachers will be 
confined because of sickness or ac- 
cident this year. Will that one be 
you? In many cases, teachers will 
be affected not only physically, but 
their incomes will be stopped and 
savings depleted by medical bills. 


For only a few cents a day, you 
can avoid such a risk. A TPU Cer- 
tificate entitles you to prompt, gen- 
erous payments for any confining 
illness. Benefits increase 50% if 
you are confined to a hospital. 
Write for complete information 
today! 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE 
UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





TPU Representatives 
Earn Liberal Commissions 
Full or Part Time 


Former Teachers. Here is a real 
opportunity to earn generous com- 
missions as a full-time TPU dep- 
uty. Send for full particulars. 


Teachers. We have a few open- 
ings for part time deputies. Fill 
in and mail the coupon below for 
complete details on how it will 
pay you to tell your teacher- 
friends about TPU. 











TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me Complete Information 
about TPU Deputies. 


] 

| 

Full Time—— Part Time—— 
| 

] 


Well over 23,000 teachers now 


ENJOY PROTECTION 



























Scientifically builds Sth 
SPEED ... CONTROL | School Rings 
...and PRODUCTION EDITION | | 
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Commencement Announcements 
Personal Cards 


Diplomas 
20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING Caps and Gowns 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 


In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth Medals and Trophies 
Edition, you get a scientific pattern for de- 
veloping typing power, which includes definite 
procedures for developing speed, control, and Official 
production. In the development of typing Te ss , 
power, the student is carried through alternate Virginia High School League Plaques 
drives for speed and drives for accuracy. As 
skills are improved on short writings, they are ™ 
transferred to longer writings and production 
problems. W. C. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
717 EAST GRACE STREET 
ah RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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a eased! 
Always Ready = giwide™ 


The six new and better textbooks 
. heralded in our Spring advertising are 

ready for your classrooms, as promised, 
j and in addition there’s a very welcome 
whatever may happen. There is where dividend. 


It is always best to be prepared for 


a substantial savings account comes in | Here are the six: 


Gateway to Adventure—an appealing literature reader 
—you are ready for good luck or not hae ire” Four, 


so good. Open a savings account now Roads to Anywhere—ditto, for Grade Five. 


at any First and Merchants office, and Science and You—a superior General Science textbook 

5 , for Grade Seven. 

make a deposit every payday Living with Science—ditto, for Grade Eight. 

Our Surroundings, 1948 Copyright—ditto, for Grade 
Nine. 


Our Own United States—the textbook for High School 
American History. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS | All six are available, and all six are just as good as 
we said they’d be. Examine them, and see if you don’t 
agree. 
National Bank of Richmond Here is the dividend: 


John M. Miller, Jr., H. Hiter Harris, Building with Numbers Arithmetic Workbooks—brand 
Chairman of the Board President new workbooks in arithmetic for grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 


Capital and Surplus | 7, and 8. 
iis aeammam | IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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YOUR VEA 


AT WORK 





Conference on the Public and 
the Public Schools 


With a registration of 308, repre- 
senting 85 lay people and 223 school 
people, the public schools of Virginia 
were discussed pro and con at a con- 
ference held at Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, August 5-7, spon- 
sored by the VEA. 


Among the lay people present, 18 
State-wide organizations were repre- 
sented, including delegates from the 
Virginia Manufacturers Association, 
State Chamber of Commerce, Virginia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Lions 
Club, Kiwanis Club, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, members of Boards of 
Supervisors and the General Assembly, 
editors, and city and county officials. 
Among the school people, there were 
teachers, principals, superintendents, 
assistant superintendents, directors of 
instruction and supervisors, members 
of the State Department of Education, 
colleges, and school board members. 

Thirty-three school divisions. were 
represented by lay people. Out of the 
111 school divisions in the State, 84 
were represented by either lay or school 
representatives or both. 


Following the welcome by Dr. M. 
L. Combs, president of Mary Wash- 
ington College, and the response by Z. 
T. Kyle, president of the VEA, the 
purpose of the conference was ex- 
plained by Robert F. Williams, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the VEA. Addresses 
at the opening afternoon session were 
delivered by Dr. Colgate W. Darden, 
Jr., president of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and by N. W. Kelley, president 
of the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 


merce. 


The evening session was devoted to 
a presentation of the Public Schools in 
Virginia by members of the State De- 
partment of Education, including G. 
Tyler Miller, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Orville W. Wake, 
Director of Elementary Education; 
Dr. Fred M. Alexander; Director of 
Secondary Education; and Dowell J. 
Howard, Assistant State Superintend- 
ent. Mary Washington College was 
host at an informal reception following 
this session. 

A lively discussion on “The Schools 
as They Are—As They Should Be” 
took place Friday morning. With Mrs. 
J. L. Blair Buck, president of the Gen- 
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eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
serving as moderator, members of the 
panel included Delegate E. O. McCue, 
Jr., of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia; Leroy H. Smith, Virginia Manu- 
facturers Association; Carlton C. Mas- 
sey, Henrico County Manager; Dr. 
Harry Sanders, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute; and H. I. Willett, Superin- 
tendent of Richmond City Schools. 
“Financing Our Schools” was dis- 
cussed Friday night with Dr. Charles 


F. Marsh, College of William and 
Mary, serving as moderator of the 
panel which included Robert Lane An- 
derson, editor of Smyth County News; 
Mayor Horace H. Edwards of Rich- 
mond City; Senator Edward L. Breed- ° 
en, Jr., of the Virginia General As- 
sembly; Colonel Francis Pickens Miller 
of Charlottesville; Senator Charles T. 
Moses and Senator John S. Battle of 
the General Assembly of Virginia; and 
William B. Speck, Executive Secretary 
of the League of Virginia Counties. 
Eighteen group discussions, based on 
the panels, were participated in by 




















by 
SIDMAN P. POOLE 
University of Virginia 


Winning nation-wide acclaim 


illustrations. 
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A New and Different 





fifth-grade geography. 





730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 





A Geography Readiness Program 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 


Through The Day 
From Seasonto Season 


In Country and City 


CLARA BELLE BAKER 
National College of Education 


Features: a series of basal textbooks for the first, second, and third 
grades; simple foundational concepts systematically organized 
and graded, content based on actual experiences of children, 
vocabulary controlled for ease in reading, beautiful four-colored 


Fourth-Grade Geography! 


THE WORLD ABOUT US 
by 


SIDMAN P. POOLE 
THOMAS F. BARTON 


Coauthors, ‘“‘Geography Foundation Series’ 


IRVING ROBERT MELBO 
University of Southern California 


* A simple world geography . . 


learning . . . looks outward from child’s own familiar environ- 
ment . . . develops world understandings through the Americas. 
* Profusely illustrated . . . many illustrations richly colored. . . 


special map and globe program. 
* Easy to read and easy to learn . 


Published in September, 1948 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


THOMAS FRANK BARTON 
Indiana University 
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. story approach to organized 


. . provides true readiness for 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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members divided into groups of 15 to 
18 people each, on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday morning, with the conclu- 
sions reported at the closing session. 
H..K. Cassell analyzed reports from 
the groups on the Public Schools and 
‘Leroy Smith covered reports on Financ- 
ing the Schools. The conference, as a 
whole, did not ratify nor reject any 
of the group conclusions. 

In summarizing the conference, H. 
I. Willett, made the following points: 
(1) Group conscious of a genuine in- 
terest and concern about the problems 
of education, along with a feeling that 





onty ONE 


CRAVOLA 


Crayola is The First Wax | 





responsibility for the improvement of 
schools rests all along the line, (2) 
stress on the part education must play 
in the struggle, not only for com- 
munity, State, and national existence, 
but for the existence of western civili- 
zation; that democracy must succeed 
on ‘the basis of protecting liberty 
through the education of all the people 
wherever they may live, whatever may 
be their occupation, (3) emphasis on a 
comprehensive school program, geared 
to the needs of all the children, recog- 
nizing that the school was concerned 
not with just the development of the 
mind but with the development of 


| all phases of individual growth, (4) 
| discussion on the schools as they are 


and as they should be covered several 


| points, including emphasis on admin- 


istration evaluated in terms of what 
happens to children in the classroom, 
good business practices, and qualified 
leadership; much of the discussion on 
curriculum and what should be in- 
cluded in the instructional program 
centered around vocational education, 


| with some difference of opinion as to 
| whether or not that program could be 
| in segregated schools as part of a 


broad comprehensive program, and 


| some thought on the point that voca- 
| tional needs must be geared to the needs 
|of the community, the community 
| planning with educators the kind of 
| vocational education necessary, and, 
| too, that vocational education should 
| not be looked upon from the stand- 
| point of either economic or social dis- 
| tinction, but that people going into 


vocational jobs represent the upper 50 
per cent of our population in ability 
and that the school must help indi- 
viduals find jobs and pursue them suc- 
cessfully in our society; college prep- 


aration, joint responsibility of the 


gram of education was discussed at 
length in which $257,000,000 was 
mentioned for needed buildings which 
the State cannot finance now nor are 
materials available; increased cost of 
governmental services was pointed out, 
along with the fact that education 
ought to be an investment in the fu- 
ture to decrease the amount spent for 
war; to provide necessary money, a 
study of present sources of income was 
suggested, and among new sources of 
revenue, a sales tax was the primary 
suggestion with some differences of 
opinion that it should be a general fund 
tax for current operations or a separate 











Complete 


PRINTING 
AND 


BINDING 
SER VICE 


Commercial, Book and Job 
Work, Catalogues 
Publications, Advertising 
Literature, Booklets 
Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms 
Loose-Leaf and Manifold 
Forms, Ledger Leaves and 
Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding 


Crayon of the Land—the standard by which | 
all wax crayons are judged. It is permanent 
and waterproof—never smudges—never bends 
in the warmth of the hand—blends smoothly— 
is clean and clear—works equally well on paper, 
cardboard, wood or fabric. There is only one 
Crayola. It is a Gold Medal product made by 
Binney & Smith Co. in boxes of 6, 8, 12, 16 | 
and 24 colors, and is a registered trade name. 


school and its overall comprehensive 
program was talked about; a guidance 
program along with a public relations 
program was emphasized; teachers’ sal- 
| aries were talked about and the fact 
that what happens between the teacher 
and the child probably determines 
greater than any other thing the qual- 
ity of the education we have; build- 
ings and maintenance and the unpre- 
| cedented increase in the birthrate were 
discussed, as well as education for cit- 
izenship, discipline of the school and 
responsibility of the home, agreeing 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. | that ic was a joint responsibility of all 
41 East 42nd Street agencies concerned with youth devel- 
New York 17, N. Y. | opment, recognizing the need for spir- 
| itual guidance; (5) financing a pro- | 
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Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
ficiently and economically. 


Dial 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING 
COMPANY 
11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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sales tax on the wholesale basis ear- 
n itked for buildings for a definite 
period of time; Federal aid was also 
discussed with differences of opinion; 
(6) in the final analysis, all have a 
responsibility to get the job done— 
the teacher, administrator, governing 
bodies, boards of supervisors, city coun- 
cils, State Board of Education, General 
Assembly, and Mr. Citizen; the peo- 
ple will have the kind of schools they 
want, and we must get the greatest 
possible amount out of the cash dollar 
that we might have the best schools 
Virginia can afford to give our boys 
and girls opportunities to accept re- 
sponsibilities and measure up in do- 
ing a better job of solving some of 
the chaotic problems that face the 
world. 


Elementary Principals Exceed 
Quota 

With a total membership of 266 for 
1947-48, elementary principals ex- 
ceeded their quota in the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association by 26, 
so reports Lillian M. Johnson of Nor- 
folk, State Representative. Miss John- 
son appointed a representative for each 
district, as well as several cities and 
counties in Virginia, who served ef- 
fectively during the past session. 


Honored by School 

Certificates of honor were presented 
to Superintendent D. E. McQuilkin 
of Roanoke City Schools in recogni- 
tion of his thirty years of service and 
to W. E. Parsons, retiring, by the 
Highland Park School at their assem- 
bly program last April 30. The pres- 
entation was made by Dr. Charles J. 
Smith, president of Roanoke College. 


VBODA Spring Meeting 

At the spring meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Band and Orchestra Directors 
Association held in Richmond on May 
8, various matters of the musical phase 
of our schools were discussed. 

The election of officers for the next 
two-year term was held. The new of- 
ficers are: Sidney Berg, Norfolk, Presi- 
dent; Jerry White, Roanoke, Vice- 
President; Gene Morlan, Woodstock, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Plans for the 1948-49 All State Band 
and Orchestra were discussed and it 
was decided that the All State Or- 
chestra will be held in Richmond on 
December 3, 4, 5. A definite date 
for the All State Band was not set. 

A Public Relations Committee was 
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1 How Good A 


Should Your School Have? 


When you spend school 
funds, you are careful to make 
sure that you get maximum 
value for every dollar. 


In buying sound film projec- 
tors, even more is at stake than 
the cost of the machines. Also 
affected by your projector 
choice is the return from your 
entire visual education program. 


Only with the finest projec- 
tors will you gain maximum 





benefits from your investment . 

in films and in administrators’. Filmosoun d 
and teachers’ time. That’s the Built Up to Professional 
firm conviction of long-experi- Standards, 


enced visual educators. And Not Down to a Low 


that’s why Filmosound projec- _ Price. 
tors are so widely preferred in : 
schools. 


Filmosounds have repeatedly proved their superiority 
in arduous school service. They are famed among edu- 
cators for their lasting dependability, their theater-quality 
reproduction of pictures and sound, their easy operation 
and maintenance, and their adaptability to widely varied 
school needs. 


Naturally such projectors cost more to build. But their 
extra value makes them a choice that is readily justified. 


MOTION PICTURE SUPPLY COMPANY 


Special Representative of Bell & Howell Company 
720 North Cleveland Street Richmond 21, Virginia 
Telephone 6-5403 — 
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appointed consisting of the following 
“members: Elmer H. Gish, Farmville, 
Chairman; Camillo Pabst, Buena Vista; 
and J. B. Armentrout, Charlottesville. 

The next meeting of the VBDOA 
will be held in October at Richmond. 
All directors are invited to attend 
whether or not they are members of 
the association. 


Among Local Associations 
Bedford County Education As- 


sociation elected Hartwell S. Evans of 
New London Academy as president at 
their spring meeting. Other officers 
included C. L. Ramsey, vice-president, 
and Mrs. Guy Garrett as secretary- 
treasurer. Mayor Horace Edwards of 
Richmond was guest speaker at their 
annual banquet. 

Frederick County Education As- 
sociation elected Paul Beable, principal 
of Sidney Gore High School, as presi- 
dent for the coming school year, 
Frederick Braithwaite as vice-president, 
and Ethel Cooper, secretary-treasurer. 

Giles County Education Associa- 
tion named as its new officers Mrs. 
Kelly Hash of Independence, president; 
M. C. Huff of Elk Creek, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Bessie LaRue Jones, secre- 
tary; and R. J. Rudolph, treasurer. 

Highland County Education As- 
sociation adopted a sixteen point code 
of professional ethics at their June 
meeting and electing the following of- 
ficers for the ensuing year: Winfree 
Gutsholl, president; Mrs. Ruth Wade, 
vice-president; and Richard Stover, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Lancaster-Northumberland Ed- 
ucation Association’s officers for the 
1948-49 session are: Mrs. Grace Mer- 
cer, president; Anne Brent, vice-presi- 
dent; Mary Rowe, secretary; and Nellie 
Gordon Chase, treasurer. 

Lee County Education Associa- 
tion at its last spring meeting adopted 
a constitution and a Cede of Ethics. 





MEMBERS OF THE “25 YEAR CLUB”—Teachers who have instructed 
for that long or longer—gathered to talk over old times when the Hampton 
and Elizabeth City County Teachers Association held its annual meeting. 
Among the “old timers” are, front row, from left: Helen Ford, Nannie Jack 


Collier, Mrs. Nellie P. Smith, Lelia Colonna, and Ida Sinclair. 


Standing: 


Luther W. Machen, Mrs. B. Larrabee Carr, Mamie Elliot, Margaret Sinclair, 


Marian Johnson, and H. Wilson Thorpe. 


Other members not in the picture 


include Alfred Forest, Elsie C. Lane, John W. Starnes, and Mrs. Marguerite 


J. Stevens. 


The following officers were also elected 
to serve a two-year period: N. N. 
Muncy, president; Carson Robinette, 
vice-president; Mrs. S. L. Carpenter, 
executive committee member; and 
Alice Russell, secretary-treasurer. 
Norfolk Education Association, 
under the leadership of S. R. Butler, 
president, last session issued a most 
helpful handbook. Not only were the 
officers of the association listed but also 
members of the Norfolk School Board 
and officers of administration in the 
system. Other information included 
the history of the Norfolk Association, 
salary schedule, rules and regulations, 
PTA, NEA, VEA, Retirement System, 
Preventorium, and benefits of mem- 


bership in the Norfolk Association. 
Roanoke City Education Associa- 
tion sent four delegates to the NEA 
Convention in Cleveland, Elizabeth 
Young, Mary DeLong, Eleanor Robert- 
son, and Mrs. Elizabeth Drewery. 
Their president, Mary DeLong, was an 
invited representative at the Third 
Citizenship Conference held in Wash- 
ington, which was called by the At- 
torney General of the United States, 
Tom Clark. Roanoke’s unique radio 
program, “Let’s Educate”, won a na- 
tional citation for WDBJ; this pro- 
gram is given every Saturday at 5:45 
P.M. by citizens, civic clubs, teachers, 
and students; not a single program- 
time has been cancelled. 
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EDUCATIONAL FILMS FOR RENT 


Knowledge Builders — Coronet Instructional — Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Young America — Vocational Guidance — March of Time and British Information 
Directly from 


IDEAL PICTURES COMPANY 


DIAL 7-2973—7-2974 


(also book your recreational programs early) 


RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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For Your Information 





Cash Awards for Travel Sto- 
ries by Teachers. Teachers and li- 
brarians are invited to write accounts 
of their travel experiences for Scho- 
lastic Teacher Magazine. The nine ac- 
counts voted best by judges will be 
published in the monthly magazine 
during 1948-49 and the writers will 
each receive a $25 award. 

The articles should be no longer 
than 1,000 words and accompanied by 
photographs whenever possible. Good 
photographs will weigh heavily in the 
final decision by the. editors of Scho- 
lastic Magazines. 

Manuscripts should be sent to: 
Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 7 
East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

New Coronet Films. Find the 
Information teaches students how to 
find reliable information quickly 
through this study of many widely 





For Better Photographs 
Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO 
Virginia 


Richmond — 








used indexes. The film is designed for 
use from thg¢ junior high through col- 
lege levels. 

Building an Outline will aid stu- 
dents in comprehensive reading, in 
writing reports, in every type of 
study. As junior high, senior high, 
and college students watch Jim care- 
fully outlining in preparation for a his- 
tory report, they learn the mechanics 
of outlining, as well as the process of 
reducing material to an organized list 
of ideas in logical order, a practical, 
time-saving study help. 

Consumer Protection dramatically 
illustrates the practical value of con- 
sumer services with a comparison of 
the buying habits of two families, the 
Whites and the Kings. The film is 
particularly useful for junior and senior 
high and college students in classes in 
business and economics, and in home 
economics.* 

Banks and Credit brings out the es- 
sential part a commercial bank plays 
in the life of a community. The film 
is designed for use in business and so- 
cial studies courses in junior high and 
senior high school classes and with adult 
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using our State adopted hand- 
writing texts 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 


Refresher Course—4 lessons 
Supplies cost but 90¢ postpaid 


CURSIVE WRITING 


Refresher Course—10 lessons 
Supplies cost bit $2.35 postpaid 


Your lessons are furnished free. 
Our experts criticize them free 
and return to you. Let us help 
you develop skill for use on 
blackboard and paper. We also 
give you many helpful sugges- 
tions for everyday classroom use. 
Certificates issued if desired. You 
will enjoy the work as many 
others have. 


Write for enrollment cards 
direct to 


THE ZANER-BLOSER 
COMPANY 


Dept. V COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


"7a “Jeachers | 
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From the LIPPINCOTT list... . 


ENGLISH FOR TODAY 


Noar-Threlkeld-Hach-Murphy 


Write - Wire - Phone 
Southern Athletic Supply Co. 


116 N. Seventh Street 


Richmond, Va. 
A completely new series of elementary English textbooks 
for grades three through eight. Each book in the ENG- 


LISH FOR TODAY series offers a complete elementary FOR ALL STANDARD BRAND ATHLETIC 





language program—based on genuine pupil interests and EQUIPMENT 
developed through pupil activities, practice, and tests— 
for its particular grade. Beautifully illustrated in color. 
RAWLINGS RIDDELL 
REACH CONVERSE 


HEALTH FOR YOU 


Crisp AWARD SWEATERS 


CHENILLE LETTERS 
An up-to-date and completely functional health program 
for high school health courses which stresses correct liv- 
ing as the foundation of good health. 





PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


; GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
W. F. Marmon, Virginia Representative | 


fer. CRAMERS TRAINERS SUPPLIES 
J. B. Lippincott Company 


“IT PAYS TO PLAY” 


Chicago Philadelphia New York 
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FE! THE NEW A. B. DICK 400’ MIMEOGRAPHS 
S sexes AT YOUR ANNUAL VEA CONFERENCE 





NOW—Sight-saving MODEL 450 
black hite ' ith 
non tae MIMEQGRAPH 


Attractive, easy-to-read copies, lessons, bulletins, with 


rograms, posters, school papers—anything writ- +h unwalir (i 
a typed and detivbinegn be made with new (Ld MAM) rift 
ease and speed. The new A. B. Dick “400” 

series mimeographs with Flexamatic Control are 

designed for fast, simple operation. Students 

learn to turn out professional looking work in 

a surprisingly short time. Copy is positioned 

exactly where wanted just as easily as turning 

a radio dial. Stensils are on and off in a mat- 

ter of seconds, Just two of the many features 

that heip you save time and increase teaching 

efficiency. For complete information cal! your 

A. B. Dick distributor listed below. 


American Typewriter Exchange 
603 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 3, VIRGINIA 


A complete new line of mimeographs to meet every school need. For 

Office Equipment Co., Inc. use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. Be sure 

223 EAST PLUME STREET to visit the display of A. B. Dick “400” mimeographs at the conference. 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 














FAIRPLAY FIGURGRAM MONTGOMERY PROGRAM CLOCK 


: Newest and fin- Fully electric. 
MINUTES SECONUS est electric bas- Will ring existing 
aaa ketball sc ore- bells or new instal- 
ee a board. lation. 

Completely au- Program schedules 
tomatic. easily set on 24% 

Shows every sec- minute intervals. 
: ond of play re- Day calendar elimi- 
Sees maining. Auto- nates ringing when 


HOME VISITOR eset i ined school is not in ses- 


sion. 
; ; a . AII aluminum Easily interrupted 
cabinet. Available in high school or college models. Canes. alaswr-< tan 
Fully guaranteed. assembly. 





Write for information whatever your timing and score- Available in many ~ 
board requirements may be. models to suit your particular requirement. 


Ask for a list of satisfied users. Economically priced. 


Virginia School Equipment Company, Inc. 


111 East Main Street Richmond 19, Virginia 
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EASIER 


Teaching 
EASIER 


Learning 





DITTO 


DUPLICATORS 


Copy anything typed, written, 
drawn, printed. 
No stencils, No mats, No type. 


DITTO DUPLICATORS make cop- 
ies of anything — written, printed, 
typed, or drawn—jin from four to 
eight colors . . . at the speed of 70 
and more copies a minute. This sim- 
ple, economical duplicating system 
makes it easier for the teacher, easier 
for students . . . makes budgets go 
farther in schools. 


@® 


DITTO WORKBOOKS on arithme- 
tic, language, etc. are compiled by 
eminent educational authorities, printed 
ready for reproduction. Each page 
makes 200 and more copies. Master 
can be saved and reused whenever 
needed. Reduces work for the teacher, 


stimulates students’ interest. 


@® 


Your children will profit, along with 
their teachers, with Ditto materials. 
Students have more “learning time’’, 
retain more knowledge, get 

grades; teachers have more “teaching 
time”, prepare more seat work, in- 
crease class attention. Take the re- 
sponsibility of passing on the many 
advantages of Ditto to your school. 
Telephone, or drop us a card, for 
further details. No obligation. 


Ditto, Incorporated 
6012 West Grace Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
‘Phone 2-3559 
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groups. 

Each of these new CORONET 
Films is one reel in length and may 
be secured through Purchase or Lease- 
Purchase for $90 in full color or just 
$45 in black and white. They are 
also available through the nation’s 
leading film-lending libraries. For a 
complete catalog, or further informa- 
tion on Purchase, Lease-Purchase, Pre- 
view or Rental Sources, write to: 
CORONET Instructional Films, Coro- 
net Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Pepsi-Cola Scholarship Pro- 
gram for 1948-49 will be similar in 
most respects to that of the past year 
in which 10,629 secondary schools par- 
ticipated. Any secondary school in the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, or 
Puerto Rico may register for the 
1948-49 program. Registration cards 
will be sent to all schools October 1, 
and must be returned to the Board by 
October 22. Full details may be se- 
cured from the Pepsi-Cola Scholarship 
Board, 532 Emerson Street, Palo Afto, 
California. 

School Transportation Insur- 
ance, prepared for the use of school 
administrators and school boards to 
determine the legal right to carry cer- 





NOW! INSTANT LOW COST 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
for Business or Home 





Two-Way Conversation Between 
Two or More Points with New 


eLectaeonic 


— AIMPLICALL _ 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Stop —s time and energy at 
home or in business! New Elec- 
tronic AMPLICALL gives you 
instant 2-way speech between 
two or more points (office to 
salesroom, kitchen to nursery, 
etc.). Get things done fast, save 
steps, with AMPLICALL — the 
beautifully-styled, low-cost de- 
pendable Communication System. 


CALL TODAY FOR DETAILS 


Richmond Office Supply Co.. Inc. 
816 E. Main St. Richmond, Va. 


Phone 7-3054 


























Shop 
Guggenheimer’s 
By Mail. 

Write 
Prudence Penn 
Our 

Personal Shopper 
For A 

Copy Of 

Our September 
Catalogue .. . 
It’s Chock Full 
Of Wonderful 
Fashions, 
Accessories and 


Home Furnishings. 


Guqgenheimer's 
7th & Main Streets 


Lynchburg, Virginia 
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MODEL SWA 


OFFICES IN: NORFOLK 





VISIT OUR BOOTH AT THE CONVENTION AND SEE — 


IT’S “EASY AS PIE” 
WITH A STANDARD 


STANDARD SERVES THE 


¢ PRINCIPAL 
ADMINISTRATIVE WORK 


¢ TEACHER 
FOR CLASS WORK... 


¢ PUPIL 
STUDENT ACTIVITIES . . . 


Ask for a Demonstration 


STANDARD 
DUPLICATING MACHINES AGENCY 
106 North Seventh St. ¢ Richmond e Tel. 7-1925 


ROANOKE 


> BRISTOL ‘ 


‘ HARRISONBURG 








tain types of school-bus insurance, is 
available from Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The Physical Education In- 
structor and Safety. This publica- 
tion is the product of a joint comm‘t- 
tee representing three groups of the 
National Education Association. Con- 
structive suggestions emphasize a pro- 
gram of action. The approach is posi- 
tive and the reciprocal relationship 
between safety education and physical 
education is highlighted. Anyone who 
wants to do something seriously about 
safety problems in the ‘physical edu- 








cation and athletic program in the sec- 
ondary schools will find it helpful. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 50¢ per copy. 

“Brains Aren’t Everything”, by 
Dr. Wray H. Congdon, Dean of Stu- 
dents at Lehigh University, is the 
first in a new series of guidance 
brochures available to prospective col- 
lege students. It discusses in an in- 
teresting manner the problem of how 
to get the most out of college. Copies 
are available through the Office of 
Admission of Lehigh University, Beth- 





Richmond 19, Va. 





Cafeteria - Kitchen - Dining Room 
and Room Service 
Equipment and Supplies 


THE STRAUS Co., INC. 


Also China e Glass e¢ Silver 
Janitor and Sanitary Supplies 


“From a Teaspoon to a Complete Installation” 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
OR DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE 
WHO WILL CALL TO BE OF “SERVICE” 


Phone 2-6536 
e Cooking Utensils 








lehem, Penn. 

The High School Principal and 
Safety. For high school principals 
interested in initiating and improving 
safety programs in their schools, this 
bulletin contains specific suggestions 
on procedure and content of safety 
programs adaptable to high schools, 
large or small, urban or rural. Copies 
may be obtained from National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 35 
cents. 

“What Can We Expect of 
Rural Schools?”’, by Mildred Welch 
Cranston, written for people in rural ‘ 
communities, aims to stimulate thought 
by parents and educators about basic 
educational objectives. “Suppose w: 
do achieve decent salaries and adequate 
buildings for rural schools,” Mrs. 
Cranston asks in effect, “would we 
know what rural education is for?” 
This pamphlet is available from The 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., price 35 cents. 

Live Long and Like It, by C. 
Ward Crampton, interestingly discusses 
the “aging” problem. It is Publi- 
Affairs Pamphlet No, 139 and may be 
secured from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 East 38th St., New 
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York 16, N. Y., for 20 cents. 

Latin America: “Land of a 
Golden Legend” is an interpretation 
of economic and political trends in 
Latin America by Olive Holmes which 
are important to Americans north of 
the Rio Grande. Copies may be had 
for 35 cents each from the Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


An introduction to Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) has been 
compiled to answer numerous requests 
for information about the Company, 
its organization, and its history. This 
and other publications on oil and cur- 
rent problems may be secured from 
the Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 
Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Make Your Town Safe shows 
how a community can organize itself 
for accident prevention. The school 
child, the worker, the home, the or- 
ganization member, and women’s 
groups all have a part. This pamphlet, 
No. 133, is obtainable from Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y., for 20 cents. 


Motivation in Health Educa- 
tion presegts a series of talks by phy- 
sicians and by an anthropologist. How 
far will people go in the practice of 
good health habits when such habits 
interfere with enjoyment of life? Mo- 
tivation and nutrition problems are 
surveyed in conversational vein. The 
publication may be obtained from Co- 
lumbia University Press, Morningside 
Heights, New York 27, N. Y. Price 
$1.00. 


Atomic Challenge is a practical 
and factual discussion in two parts, 
Splitting the Atom by William A. 
Higinbotham who was on the atomic 
bomb at Los Alamos, and Harnessing 
the Atom by Ernest K. Lindley, ob- 
server at Bikini. Copies are available 
at 35¢ from Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, Inc., 22 East 38th St., New York 
16, N. Y. 


Find Your Own Frontier, by 
M. Margaret Stroh, is a study of the 
teaching profession for the guidance 
of high school and college students. 
It attempts to answer realistically per- 
tinent questions that young people ask 
about the teaching profession as a 
vocational choice. Copies may be or- 
dered at 75¢ from The Delta Kappa 
Gamma Headquarters, 804 Littlefield 
Building, Austin, Texas. 
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The Shopping Center of Fashion 
throughout the South 


The Home of Better V alues 





DEPT. STORE 
Altavista Luray 
Bedford Lynchburg 
Charlottesville Martinsville 
Chatham Newport News 
Christiansburg Orange 
Clifton Forge Portsmouth 
Chase City Radford 
Covington South Boston 
Culpeper Staunton 
Emporia Suffolk 
Farmville Victoria 
Franklin Waynesboro 
Hampton Winchester 
Lawrenceville Wytheville 











FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA - KITCHEN - DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 


RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 5-4354 
“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 














Glances at New Books 





by PHYLLIS G. BROWN 


English for Today, by Frances M. 
Noar, A. L. THRELKELD; Also 
CrLareNce W. Hacn and F. ALLAN 
Murpny, Grade 7. J B. Lippincott 
Company, New York, N. Y. Grade 
3, 256 pages, 106 illustrations; grade 
4, 256 pages, 74 illustrations; grade 
5, 320 pages, 58 illustrations; grade 
6, 320 pages, 55 illustrations, and 
grade 7, 464 pages, 61 illustrations. 
Each text in this series is designed to 

meet the language needs of pupils at 

the designated grade level, making no 
supplementary workbook necessary. 

The material is organized into units, 

based on the pupil’s interests, social 

needs, and abilities at each grade level. 


Airplane Aces, by Jesse OsBorn and 
ADELINE RIEFLING. Webster Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Grade 6. 344 pages. $1.64. 

This is one in a new unique and 
teachable series of arithmetic texts— 
Adventures With Numbers series for 
grades 1-8. Each book has a motif 
taken from the pupils’ world and cap- 
tivating to the pupil. Divided into 


twelve units, each book presents new 
material, practice in computation, and 
helps in problem solving. Color and 
illustration are employed as teaching 
devices to make each step clear and 
vivid. A number of innovations make 
this a serviceable and adaptable arith- 
metic series. 


Dumbo of the Circus, retold by Dor- 
OoTHY WaLTER Barucn. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Boston, Mass. 
Illustrated by Walt Disney Studio. 
Fikes 
One of the most lovable of the 

Disney characters is this new addition 
to the Walt Disney Story Books, Dum- 
bo, the little elephant with a heart as 
big as his ears, and a boundless ca- 
pacity for getting into trouble. Ap- 
pealing to all children, this book can 
be read with ease by second or third 
grade readers. It gives children op- 
portunities for release from emotional 
tensions caused by injustice. 


Basic Reading Skills for High School 
Use, by Wmttiam S, Gray, GwEN 





HorsMAN, and Marion Monroe. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, New 
York, N. Y. 160 pages. $.92. 

A program of 152 developmental 
exercises, to provide a thorough-going 
refresher course in the skills needed for 
maximum reading efficiency. The exer- 
cises have been adapted or drawn di- 
rectly from workbooks for the Basic 
Readers, making the same kind of ma- 
terials available to secondary teachers 
to help students in reading at the 
beginning of their high-school work. 


Living On Our Earth, by GERTRUDE 
WhuippLe and Preston E. James. 
The MacMillan Company, New 
York, N. Y. Maps and illustrations. 
282 pages. 

The third in a series of basal geog- 
raphies, this book initiates the study 
of regional geography. It teaches the 
range of human cultures from simple 


* to complex in areas chosen to illustrate 


representative regions. The final chap- 
ter teaches the importance of world 
trade and the development of modern 
transportation. It is designed to de- 
velop the pupil’s ability to think geo- 
graphically and to interpret intelli- 
gently the landscape and _ related 
phenomena. 





NEW EDITION 
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LITERATURE 


You can use LITERATURE AND 
LIFE to develop live reading and 
thinking in your pupils. 


LITERATURE AND LiFE, Book One 

LITERATURE AND LiFe, Book Two 

LITERATURE AND LIFE IN AMERICA, 
(Book Three) 

LITERATURE AND LIFE IN ENGLAND, 
(Book Four) 


THE STUDENT'S GUIDES 
for help in developing 





Miles 
Pooley 
Greenlaw 
Keck 
Stratton 


intelligent reading habits. 
* % * 


The latest editions of the LITERATURE AND LIFE Series have been brought up 
to date in their commentaries, reading lists, and especially in the choice of selec- 


Teaching Literature, Manuals. tions for the twentieth-century units. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


114 East 23rd Street New York 10, New York 
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Roads to Everywhere, by Davm H. 
RusseELt, Doris Gates, and Con- 
sTANCE M. McCu.toucn. Ginn and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 446 pages. 
$1.52. 

This fourth grade reader follows 
Friends Far and Near of the Ginn 
Basic Reading Series. It introduces 
696 new words, and, exclusive of prop- 
er names, maintains 97 per cent of the 
words taught in all the earlier books 
of this series. The stories are grouped 
according to interest and many have 
been adapted from other sources. 


Language for Daily Use, by Micprep 
A. Dawson and JoNNIE MasH- 
BURN Miter. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers - on - Hudson, New 
York. Grades 3-6. Teachers’ Man- 
uals and Language Workbooks also 
available. Grade 3, $1.40; Grade 
4, $1.48; Grade 5, $1.52; Grade 6, 
$1.56. 

A new series of elementary language 
textbooks in which careful determina- 
tion of the goals of achievement from 
grade to grade has been given to pro- 
mote a sure and steady growth in lan- 
guage power. Essential skills and tech- 
niques are covered and then systemat- 
ically reviewed and tested. Functional 


applications arise in actual language 
situations such as letter writing, con- 
versation, and story telling. Teachers’ 
manuals are furnished for each grade. 
Workbooks follow the plan of the text- 
books but have no dependence on them. 


The Year Rolls By, by Ina V. Wn- 
LIAMSON. Copies available from 
Mrs. R. L. Williamson, 4408 Gov- 
ernment Road, Richmond 23, Vir- 
ginia. 63 pages. $1.00. 

Written by a teacher and mother, 
this is a delightful collection of poems, 
mostly on nature, beginning with 
spring and following through winter, 
with equal appeal to children and 
adults. It provides good supplemen- 
tary reading for the fifth and other 
grades. 

Let’s Figure for Improved Living, by 
Anna K. Keene; Spinneret Chil- 
dren, by ALMA WaTSON. Project 
in Applied Economics, College of 
Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. Each booklet, 
$.35. 

Attractive mathematics and science 
booklets in a series designed to help 
schools serve their communities by 
teaching about the three basic needs of 
food, clothing, and housing. 
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The Finest Stencil Duplicator 
Ever Built. 


RICHMOND OFFICE SUPPLY 
Co., INC. 
816 EAST MAIN ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
PHONE: 7-3054 

















See for Yourself What These Workbooks Can Do for You 


Used Effectively by Hundreds of Virginia Teachers 





These successful workbook series listed below are used 
right now by hundreds of Virginia teachers to insure the 
success of their classroom programs. Let us show you what 
they can do for you. The handy coupon will bring you a 
sample of any workbook in the list. 


WEBSTER LANGUAGE 


A complete language program, ample drill, textual mate- 
rial, and oral work. 


Grades 1-8, with manuals and testbooks. 
MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 


To supplement your text with time-saving, carefully graded 
drill and review. 


Grades 1-8. 
PRIMARY READING 


To strengthen your basic reading program activities. Vo- 


cabulary graded to the maturity of your pupil. 


SEATWORK ACTIVITIES 
PRE-PRIMER SEATWORK 

PRIMER SEATWORK 

ON THE WAY TO READING 
NUMBER FRIENDS (Number Readiness) 


Virginia Representatives 
J. W. Bland, Box 126, Alberta, Va. 
Julian A. Kean, 5909 Ferguson Road, 
Richmond 21, Virginia 


A PHONICS PROGRAM 


EYE AND Ear Fun presents a complete phonics program 
in activity form. Includes teacher directions. By C. R. 
Stone. 


EYE AND EAR FUN, Books I-III for grades 1-3, and Book 
IV for intermediate grades. 


FOR YOUR HIGH SCHOOL 


SHARP’S USEFUL ENGLISH—a four year course in com- 
munication drills, complete with diagnostic and achieve- 
ment tests. 


Books I-IV. Also keys and tests. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Ave. 


Webster Publishing Company 
St. Louis 3, Missouri | 
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| Is the NIGHT OF STARS 


on The TELEPHONE HOUR 


Tune in at 9:00 P. M. 
NBC Network 






The Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Company 
of Virginia 
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PEPSI-COLA COMPANY, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Pepsi-Cola is Bottled in Virginia by Pepsi-Cola Bottling Companies of Arlington, Danville, 
Lynchburg, Marion, Norfolk, Richmond, Roanoke, and South Hill. 
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Historic Ideals, by Van B. Hooper. 
Ideals Publishing Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wis. 72 pages. $1.00. 
Herein are featured a series of twen- 
ty original oil paintings by Hinke 
dramatizing the twenty principal flags 
that have reflected the growth and 
development of our country — from 
the time of the Norsemen to today. 
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WHY sre te 
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the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

















A Note to New Teachers— 
A Matter of YOUR SECURITY 


Teachers cannot afford disability which results in curtailed 
salary and crushing bills. Yet the record shows that hundreds 
of teachers face this very situation every year due to illness or 
accident. 


Local Teachers’ Associations in 75 Virginia School Systems 
(city and county) offer to their members a Washington Na- 
tional Group Income Protection Insurance Program which largely 
removes the financial hazard of disability. 


You will find it sound business judgment to participate in 
the Group Insurance Plan officially sponsored by your Associa- 
tion. Special concessions are made to new teachers. For full 
information, mail this coupon today! 











R. W. Raymond, Group Supervisor, Washington National 
203 Broad-Grace Arcade, Richmond, Virginia 


Please send me information on the Teachers’ Group Plan. 


SS tel alae aan eS A SE School System 


ESOS tig EE ES 2 OR SR ee te eR ‘Rt ale Bare 
I am a new teacher in the above school system []. 


Washington National Insurance Company 
(Executive Offices, Evanston, Illinois) 
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A new social history for high schools 
with a UNIQUE over-all plan 
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HISTORY OF 


UNITED STATES : 


























Dwicut L. DumMonp 
Professor of History 
University of Michigan 


Epcar B. WeEsLEY 


New York 14 





Epwarp E. Dae 
Research Professor of History 
University of Oklahoma 


Head of Social Studies, University High School, and 
Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 


D. C. Heath and Company 
180 Varick Street 








Migrating Making Living Building Rising 
and a a among 
Settling Living Together | Government Nations 
Epoch One 
1607-1783 I Il Ill IV Vv 
Epoch Two 
1783-1815 VI Vil Vill IX x 
Epoch Three 
1815-1848 XI XI XI XIV XV 
h Four 
1848-1877 XVI XVII XVIII XIX XX 
Epoch Five 
1877-1901 XXI XXII XXIII XXIV XXV 
Epoch Six 
1901~1920 XXVI XXVII XXVIII XXIX XXX 
Epoch Seven 
1920-1947 XXXI XXXII XXXII XXXIV XXXV 
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tinuous themes. 





A brand-new text with a two-way teaching plan— 
chronological, by division into seven epochs; topical, 
by the organization of each epoch around five con- 
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A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Virginia 
Journal’s Advertisers 


Take time to save time. Look over 
the advertisements in this issue to see 
what products or services you can use 
to good advantage. This column is 
planned to help you order some of 
the offerings quickly and easily. 
lc. The Day of two Noons is an in- 

teresting brief study of the origin 
of standard time in America. Con- 
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USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item 
checked. 
le. 2c. 3e. 4e. 5e. 6c. Te. 8e. 
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School address .........:...... 
Enrollment: Boys... .. Girls..... 
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tains sidelights on the public at- 
titude toward standardization and 
a review of conditions prior to 
the adoption of Standard Time. 
Grade 6 and up. One to a teacher. 
“Progress Toward Improved Class- 
room Environment.” Includes fac- 
tors for visual and physical com- 
fort of the child, full-color “‘be- 
fore-and-after” cuts on rehabili- 
tation of classrooms; also list of 
reference books on fundamentals 
of light and seeing, classroom 
lighting and child development, 
natural and artificial lighting for 
classrooms, color and brightness. 
“Ten Rules for School Bus Safe- 
ty”"— a poster 18” x 24”—is a 
new idea with animated cartoons 
by Don Herold to illustrate safety 
rules for bus riding pupils. One 
poster to a school. 

96-page catalog illustrating and 
describing Worktext, workbooks 
and other instructional aids ‘avail- 
able for all elementary and high 
school subjects. 


Administrator’s Handbook—built . 


around community-school nutri- 
tion and health programs. 

Teacher’s Guidebook — nutrition 
education source book for teach- 


re. 


8c. 


ers. Emphasis on the elementary 
grade teachers. 

Old King Coal Calls a New Tune 
—a lively quiz booklet. Your 
pupils will enjoy learning about 
our greatest natural resource with 
this entertaining booklet. 

For low cost 10-way protection 
insurance against health, accident, 
and quarantine, write for Teach- 
ers Casualty Underwriter’s folder. 
TCU will also send you “out-of- 
the-grab-bag” an attractive use- 
ful little souvenir, free of charge. 





BE YOUR OWN TEACHER! 
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Shaping 
tomorrow... 


teachers mold the nations’ future 


It’s no easy task to turn 27,000,000 boys and girls 

into healthy, intelligent citizens. And yet, in your quiet, 
efficient, unassuming way . . . you're doing exactly that. 
Your gift is projecting knowledge, cultivating 
wisdom, developing in others not only the ability 
to remember but the ability to think. America’s 
future is in your hands. As you go “back to schoo 
for another year Thalhimers proudly and 
gratefully salutes the 19,571 teachers of Virginia. 
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FO]R BETTER ENGLISH 


' In High Schools: 


~ ‘he Complet: Series of BETTER ENGLISH Workbooks, by 
Richard A. Meade, University of Virginia 





Ready for Immediate Delivery 


Book IV, for Juniors or Seniors, net 90¢ 


Book |, for 8th Grade, net 72¢; Book II, for 9th Grade, net 72¢; Book Ill, 
for 10th Grade, net 78¢. 


Used in hundreds of Virginia English classes. 





In Elementary Schools: 


The ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE Workbook Series, by Burleson-Cash-McCorkle 
Grades 3-7, inclusive 


The NATIONAL LEADER in Elementary Language Workbooks 





ADVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 


Clear Explanations | ie rine Copious Exercises 


Grade Three, net 33¢; Grade Four, net 42¢; Grade Five, net 42¢; 
Grade Six, net 42¢; Grade Seven, net 51¢. 





Free Teacher's Keys with both the above series of Workbooks. 
Sample copies cheerfully sent. 


Order your workbooks now for delivery when school opens. 


ALLYN and BACON 
11 East 36th Street New York City 16 


W. Carl Whitlock Russell B. Hay 
3 Gildersleeve Wood 4026 Cutshaw Avenue 
Charlottesville Virginia Representatives Richmond 





